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I BELIEVE. 


BY WM. C. RICHARDS. 


HE world is vexed with many creeds, 
Nor bettered in their holding, 
When dogmas blossom not in deeds, 
A nobler life unfolding. 


What shall it make that I believe 
The Bible, or just Nature: 

If, with their lessons, I receive 
No growth of moral stature! 


A hunéred articles of faith, 
On bended knee repeated, 

May be but wearied, wasted breath, 
By life’s discords defeated. 


Though God and Christ are in my creed, 
And life, or death, forever, 

This—may be mine through sinful greed, 
That—through its conquest, never ! 


I will not, then, of creeds make boast, 
Which every lip may fashion, 

Nor let my soul be torn and tossed, 
By fierce polemic passion. 


Enough, that I this faith maintain, 
Which God within me teaches ; 

Who conquers self through Christ and pain, 
The Life Eternal reaches! 








ARBUTUS. 


FOUND some arbutus the other day im the 
Wissahickon Drive, in the Park. We brought it 
home, a mat of brown and dead leaves to all appear- 
ance, but which, lifted carefully, disclosed the fresh, 
fragrant and rosy bells. 

The music teacber was arranging them for me when 
we came home. I had taken her with me to hunt for 
them ; and, for her sake, bad foregone my usual tramp. 
Poor thing! she has enough of that, through the day, 
from weary chime to chime of “ Monastery Bells” and 
** Waves of Ocean,’ to the struggling scales and fatu- 
ous fugues of the learner. 

To grind out music where no music is seems to me 
the most hopeless and dreary of vain endeavors. 
There will be a category of them all some day,—draw- 
ing water in a sieve, and making ropes of sea-sand. 
We all do a good deal of it in our lives; but the piano- 
lessons, with the blundering little tenant of the un- 
steady stool, and the patient ‘‘One, two, three,—be- 
gin again,’’ of the faded teacher are, of all, the most 
pathetic. 

My little teacher had enough of walking through 
the day, as I said, from the brown stone front in 
Great Ash Place to the two-story brick house in Oriana 
Street, for the musieal baker’s daughter. So for her 
sake I took a Park carriage. 

I knew where I should find the shy beauties. There 
is an instinct in arbutus-hunting, as there is in honey- 
eeekirg or the finding of water-springs. 

The Park carriage man was sympathetic, and waited 
ten minutes for our climb after them. He had a pour- 
boire for it, to be sure, which, let us charitably hope, 
went for ice-creams, 

Up the steep face of the rock, feet and fingers sink- 
ing deep in moss cushions here and there; scratching 
and tearing through last year’s briers: and rattling 
boughs, to a certain covert I knew of. Down on one 
knee, and with both hands eroping among the with- 
ered leaves, I take in a wide sweep with mine, but 
the music teacher finds them first. 

Just at the edge of the wood-row, and bedded in the 
decay ef that doddered old pine, a flash of pink and 
white,—a scream of delight, and lo, the beauties! We 
tear them up ruthlessly, roots and all; is not the Park 
man waiting, and will not the Fates send more next 
year? 

We bring the damp, fragrant mat home in ourarms. 
We give the driver a spray for his button-hole. If he 
puts it in his meuth instead, who shall blame him? 
“The spicy things! It is aromatic, intoxicating!’ we 
sigh and ejaculate as we lean over them, with long 
deep breaths, and “Ohs!” and “ Ahs!” 

it was only a broad pudding-dish of common white 
ware that the little music teacher had found for them, 
but as she brought it, held high before her, iato tne 
parlor, with the pink bells blossoming over the 
homely sides, the picture was very quaint and sweet,— 





a little figure in black cambric, with fair white 
ruffles close to wrist and throat, her face buried in the 
flowers poised before her. 

“Shut your eyes, oh, Anna, do! 
then.” 

“Open yours,” I answer calmly, ‘‘and say ‘ How do 
you Go’ to M. Athanase.”’ 

The Frenchman satin the corner of the sofa. He 
bad been announced while the music teacher was 
away in the pantry with her dish and her treasures; 
and this was his first introduction to the girl and the 
flowers. 

A man of middle age; a savant in his way; a liberal 
Republican at home. Impatient with the slow pro- 
cesses of M. Thiers, he had come over to us to study 
for himself the evolutions and natural selections of 
American polities. A frequent gnest at our tea-table, 
and gracefully condoning my shy French phrases, 
because of the American ideas, he was learning 
rapicly and with broad generalizations, the muci or 
little that an American woman knows. 

But the music teacher he did not know, and I think, 
for a moment, he was at a loss to understand the sud- 
den and blushing entrance. He was inclined to regard 
it as a surprise in the way of tableau vivant, I think; 
these Frenchmen are prepared for the dramatic, 
always; but he was puzzled whether to bow his thanks 
to me, or to applaud in stage fashion. But my intro- 
duction settled all that. The young lady had pre- 
cipitately deposited the fragrans bowl upon the near- 
est table, and made a very formal little courtesy as I 
gravely presented M. Charles Athanase. 

‘-M. Athanase, Bella, is ready to admire everything 
American, so show him your flowers. Say frankly, 
Monsieur, if such beauties grow in France?’ 

** But, no,” said the savant, with long-drawn breath 
inhaling the fragrance, and holding out both arms for 
the bowl. 

Bella, thus appealed to, wheeled the table nearer; 
she would not lift the bow] again, to provoke a double 
compliment. 

“You are right, madame; it is a new sensation; a 
pew sense, rather. Such beauties grow nowhere, in 
my experience, but under your skies. Heavens! It is 
the very tint of dawn.” 

Then in an under-tone, in a rapid French aside, ‘Is 
it that they are sisters? Or is it the soul of these flow- 
ers that you have caught under your roof?”’ 

Turnipg then to Bella, without a moment’s pause, 
**Mademoiselle, are these conservatory flowers? Such 
dainty darlings must need a world of care. Are they 
frail as they look? Exotics from the far South? Yet, 
no, they are too delicate and tender in color for the 
tropics; they must be Northern flowers. Yet to rear 
them, is it difficult?” 

“The woods take care of them, Monsieur. We 
brought them from the Bois—de Wissahickon,” said 
Bella, with a laugh. 

She had striven to make him know in two words that 
they were out-door flowers, and she succeeded, per- 
fectly. 

“T will not struggle with the name,” in light depre- 
eation of the Indian impossibility, ‘‘ but I remember 
it, mademoiselle. I saw it yesterday, that beautiful 
drive by the river. But where were these, then, all 
the time?”’ 

“Tn hiding,” answered Bella, lifting up a corner of 
the bloom, and showing the brown and sturdy leaves 
she had made its bed upon. 

“‘ And the flower is—?”’ 

** Arbutus. A species of heath,’’ said I, to bring 
down M. Athanase to the earth again. 

“Pardon. It is the typical American woman, I 
think ;’’ and the Professor glanced at Bella’s glowing 
face. ‘* Your English woman is a rose, they say; large 
and fair, and if.I may dare say it, as to toilette, falling 
apart in sublime disorder. But this flower is surely the 
Bella Americana.” 

“I must go now, Anna,” said the music teacher, 
suddenly. ‘‘ Father will be waiting;’’ and with a quiet 
bow to the Professor, Bella eaught up hat and gloves 
and walked softly away. Witheut any arbutus? 
Yes; and she had longed so to have it for her one 
window. But I did not call her back. She did not 
need the flowers to-night; I understood! 

I glanced through the window and saw, as I had ex- 
pected, a familiar figure eoming down the street. A 
white-haired old gentleman, with stately step, though 
somewhat faltering, came. As Bella joined him and 
he walked away, leaning heavily upon her arm, I 


You take it allin 





could not resist an impulse, but called the savant to 
the window. 

“Took there! Let me make you understand. Look 
attbat old man! Those flowers—I will tell you where 
we found them, clasping close to the roots of a 
withered old tree. An old tree, dead at the heart; 
stately in appearance, but dropping surely into dust. 
A tree that bas no feeling—no green about it; do you 
hear? These flowers grew close to the bare rock itself— 
upon the pitiless rock; and bloomed, and were fresh 
avd sweet in the midst of all that bleak decay. The 
more the old tree drops away, the closer will the 
flowers cling; the fairer will they show; the braver 
and stronger. They don’t wait for soft airand warm 
sunstine. Under the snow, the bellslie hid. They are 
jragrant as now, with this strange, wild sweet, when 
the cold winds blow around them. 

“In short, Monsieur,” said I, pausing before the 
new look of reverence in his face, and litting a spray 
of bells before my eyes, ‘“‘you are right. It is—this 
arbutus, this flower—the typical American woman. 
No glass nor gardener’s care; but the celd wiad, and 
the rude weed, and tbe later frosts bring out the blos- 
sows. But you must have faith to seek them in their 
ublovely surroundings. Bound fast to the brown earth, 
clogged with homely cares—see, Monsieur, wnat un- 
sightly Jeaves to shelter and cover them! And yet, 
how tender they are! how exquisitely fair! See!” 

**T cannot,’’ he replied, shading his eyes behind his 
band, “for the other picture that I see.’’ 

“But look! how brave they are! How bright and 
cheery !”’ 

The little bells almost laughed as I held them out to 
bim. He took them, and held them reverently in his 
hand. 8. C. H. 





SKY AND CLOUD. 
BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


HE sky serves us quite differently in the coun- 
try from what it does in towns. In the country, 
it is but one, though the largest, element out of doors; 
but in the pent-up street, it seems to be all we have of 
nature, unless a sickly tree, with dust-laden foliage, 
may stand for something in the same sense. A patch 
of city sky, therefore, possesses a divineness quite out 
of proportion to itssize and surroundiogs. [ft the walls 
are dingy and foul with stains, and reek of human un- 
cleanness, the little inlet from a better world, up 
among the black chimney-stacka, shines with added 
purity, and makes us glad because it is so safe from 
eartbly taint. 

There is no blue speck too small for a star to grow 
in, and those of us who are not rich enough to own a 
foot of soil where the poor city grass can, at great 
odds, keep up its green feud with brick and stone, must 
content ourselves withSa garden up where the pleiades 
blossom. 

In the day-time, a woven curtain of light is drawn 
before the universe full of worlds, for they seem too pre- 
cious to be always on exhibition; and each evening it 
is the same as if God had just said for the first time: 
Let there be stars. In the clear morning, when the 
eky looks void, it is not so easy to fancy Saturn and 
Jupiter playing with their moons, as a juggler plays 
with his golden bulls. The sublime show begins at 
twilight, when Venus, with a wonderful white throb, 
starts into being, in a sunset field of pale apple green, 
or the faintest rose-tinted azure, or trembles out of a 
daffodil sky. 

We go out of doors, whether we are conscious of it 
or not, partly to see the sky under new aspects, and 
get its meanings and influences into our hearts. Sky 
fills the pores and chinks of everything in nature, 
The interlaced boughs of the woods frame it in a won- 
derful mosaic; and there on the moss, beneath some 
great tree, we peep through a blue keyhole into the 
heaven of heavens. 

No surprise is pleasanter than to come suddenly 
upon a forest-crowned hill, where the light slante 
along the tree trunks, and through the narrow slits 
we catch glimpses of a clear horizon. City life has no 
horizon. It is all foreground; and if the fancy has not 
been buried alive, it busies itself tryiag to supply 
what the thick walls will not open and let us discern 
with our bodily eyes. 

The sky in a large-featured country assumes special 
majesty, and its clouds conform to the shape of piled- 
up mountains, or lean over the blue battlements like 
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stropg-winged angels. Silver towers and minarets of 
massed cumulus glow with rivers of light, which ap- 
pear to pour out of ineffable centers of wild splendor, 
and'‘on the approach of sunset they flood and fill with 
the tide Of low red rays, drinking them as if they 
were drinking wine. One July afternoon we remem- 
ber watching such a pile of sky architecture—a base- 
less Ehrenbreitstein carved out of palest amber and 
mother of pearl—which stood over the grass meadows, 
between blue hills, spotted with the shade of walnut 
trees, where the men in haste had thrown their coats, 
and left the idle horse and the jug of drink. Sitting 
there backed by a haycock, with the thick swaths all 
around, and the feet of the rakers tangled in sweet 
timothy and clover, while every little capvlary tube 
uncorked its essences and let them fly through the warm 
air, there was time to study these cloud towers, and 
watch the lambent lightoings play about them, and 
change from one pale opalescent tint toanother, This 
loveliest air- castle stood full in the east, with a back- 
ground of dimly rounded cloud forms, like cherud 
faces which girdle the Sistine madonna; aad when the 
sun neared its setting it seemed to open its portals to 
the indescribable feast of color, as a mighty prophet 
opens his heart to the inspiration of Diviae Love. 

The purple clouds of dawn are like wings—veritable 
wings of the morning—of which the Psalmist speaks. 
The evenrivg purple with its fire fringes is a curtain of 
Tyrian dye that dro,s upon the drama of the day. The 
few occasions on which we have seen purple cloudlsts 
high up the dim blue with touches of starlizht avout 
the cool hill tops, and the wan and wasted moon look- 
ing asif it had wept its gelden hair to whiteness ina 
single night, live in memory like the sweetest straias 
of music. 

There is anotber hour of the day replete with inter- 
est and charm. It is when the amethysts and topazes 
with which the veins of the westering bills seem fuil, 
begin to fuse and mix with the thin, vaporous blue, 
* which like an airy scarf has been worn about their 
shoulders. The jewels intensify as they melt, and lava 
streams, and iridescent clouds of glorified vapor burst 
as from a volcano of color in eruption, and roll down- 
ward, until form is lost in the widening splendor, and 
only an ineffable sense of fluent beauty remaias, 
wherein we feel God works and moves unseen, cloth- 
ing himself with light as with a garment. 

How pretty are the white clouds over a flat country 
when the day is clear and still, and they huddle ia 
round curdy masses like lambkins pressed close to- 
gether, and lie in peace in their blue pasturage hours 
at a time. These may be called sky pastorals, aud 
seem to match all young and tender loveliness— 
young leaflets upon the branch, young birds in the 
nest, and young children at their games. 

A pleasant, contagious excitement seizes us on days 
when the nimble wind hurries great masses of loose, 
rolling, white vapor across the sky, braiding the land- 
scape With streaks of black shadow and vivid sun- 
shine. Nature is brisk and fuil of business ; a deal of 
work gets done up though we may not fully under- 
stand its significance. There are other days of pa- 
geantry aud show when clouds and shadows move 
slow and stately, as if pages were bearing the triins of 
queens and princesses with measured pace. But most 
Rembrandtesque are the wiudy days of mid-autuma, 
and spring. In March the light flashes like a scimitar 
snatched trom its sheath; but summer too has windy 
days of surpassiig beauty, when the world rustles ia 
leaves like a fire dame in her fresh silks, and the gras3 
- is a sea with billows. 

Dinah Morris, in Adam Bede, lauds her treeless snow- 
field. ‘I had a wonderful sense of the Divine Love,”’ 
she says, ‘“‘as we walked over the hills where tuere are 
no trees, you know, sit, as there are here to make the 
sky look smaller; but you see the heavens stretched out 
like a tent, and you feel the everlasting arms around 
you.”’ 

Still, the sky must feel lonely and companionless 
without trees, judging by the various ways it takes 
to show its tenderness toward them. There are tree- 
forms seen in connection with the sky which touch 
very deeply the religious sense. The small spires of 
the arbor vitx, greenish-blue in color, growing upon a 
hillside of considerable extent, and covered with scat- 
tered gray boulders, and short herbage, and spaced 
out with the sober blue, are as beautiful a sacred poem 
as nature oiten composes. 

The columnar stems of pine trees, roofed by a dark 
and impressive thatch, tone the sky to the solemaity 
ofatemple. Especially in old hemlock woods where 
the trees grow tall and close together, and where the 
lower limbs, having fallen off, leave a lofty nave, the 
broken and iaterrupted azure looks down like the eye 
of omnipotence. The floor of this St. Peter’s, not made 
with hands, is bare of every form of vegetation, and 
carpeted with the fallen leaves that make a pale-red 
pavement, suited to the simple majesty of a mighty 
minster. No song-birds come here, for the place ill 
accords with their small treble pipes; its music is the 
voluntary of the winds played on the great organ over- 
head. 

In contrast to these, how winning are the wiles and 
caresses of the sky in a blooming orchard, when 
the pink-tipped buds put up their pretty lips that the 
blue may kiss them apart, and let the sunshine tremble 
down to their hearts. There is always a shimmery 
halo or nimbus about the aspen, that nervous feminine 
creature, and the white birch, bent in the exact line of 
grace, and the water willow. We suspect that thesky 
bas canonized these trees, and so we have put St. Birch 
and St, Aspen into our calendar; for they serve our 





turn quite as well as St. Veronica, or some of the other 
saints of less doubtful antecedents. 

The sky adopts all steeples, except, perhaps, those 
pudgy little attempts which deform country meeting- 
houses. Anything in the form of a spire, however ugly 
it may be, takes on a fine aerial relation most pleasing 
to the fancy. Up there are the bells, with their airy 
topgues, which, after they have begun to swing, twixt 
heaven and earth, lose the character of dull metal and 
become transmuted into preciousness. Who that has 
seen it can forget the effect of a tall steeple ina dull 
o)d town that has been hours asleep, climbing in among 
the stars of a winter’s sky, when the clock strikes mid- 
night, with slow, mellifluous emphasis. How little 
those strokes seem like the measure of earthly time, 
and how much like a message from the unseen falling 
on a drowsy world. 

Sky and steeple are in fact but parts of a great whole, 
for the spire is the upspringing of religious sentimen: 
out of the indestructible faith and reverence of the soul, 
and the rky isa visible revelation. No other symbol 
of all mightiness and infinite benevolence speaks at 
once to every Gweller on the planet. We think of God 
below and around us, we feel for him instinctively in 
that clear and splendid «ther above us, and every 
glance of the eye sky-ward is in some sense a prayer, 





THE SUNDAY-MANIA. 
BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 


HE Saturday-mania, of which I spoke last 
week, results from the imperfections of finite 
men and women, who in a blind and hesitating way 
are striving for something better. Tae Sunday-mania 
results from their impression that for one day in the 
week this something better has been gained,—nay, 
that something perfect has been gained; and that 
whatever can be attached to that day will, by the 
attachment, become meritorious. 

Under a similar impression, I have seen a careful 
housekeeper set out to bring to order a crowded 
bureau. I have seen her bring a table to its side, 
which had nothing on it. Then [ have seen her open 
the top drawer, and begin to sort out its conteuts 
upon the table. From the top drawer to the bottom 
she advanced laboriously, feeling that, because the 
table had nothing on it when she began, she could 
safely arrange on it what she took from the drawers. 
So on the table there grew a pilo of gloves, a pile of 
old letters, a pile of jewel-boxes, a pile of handker- 
chiefs, a pile of stockings, 2 pile of slippers from the 
lowest drawer, a pile of forgotten laces, a pile of neck- 
ribbons, a pile of caps, a pile of cap-ribbons, a pile of 
scarfs, a pile of sashes, a pile of belts, a pile of buck'es, 
a pile of family miniatures, a pile of old receipt-books, 
and many other piles, miscellaneous in their charac- 
ter, many of them of articles which have no name. The 
little table not having been made for so many piles, it 
would happen that as the house-wife rose from a 
stcoping posture two or three times in “ clearing up” 
the bureau, the over-weighted table would be upset; 
and, in gathering the several piles from the floor, 
some confusion would ensue. The result would be 
that the articles on the table were at the end in more 
disorder than those left in the six drawers, not 
“cleared up,’”’ when the house-wife was suddenly called 
down stairs by a visitor. 

This parable feebly illustrates the Sunday-mania, 
which consists in shoveling or dumping upor Sunday 
things in themselves virtuous or reputabie from the 
week-days, under a general notion that Sunday is an 
empty day which can have anything thrust upon it, 
and that the better the day the better the deed. 

Thus, Iam a director in the general charity called 
‘““The Benevolent Fraternity,’’ which undertakes to 
superintend the ministry to all persons in Boston who 
are not provided forin different organized churches. 
The work of this direction is largely secular. The 
building of chapels, contracts for land, arrangements 
with the city government, and the collection of money, 
are the most important part of it. But, because it is 
a goed work, and Sunday is a good day, we always 
meet Sunday night, though probably this is the most 
inconvenient time which could be selected for every 
member of the board. This is because weare all under 
the influence of the Sunday-mania. 

I once went to preach for a friend who knows; no 
more the meaning of the word‘ tired” than Rolaad 
knew of the meaning of the word “ fear.”’ I found 
this note on his table: 


“DEAR HALE 

“Tf you feel like it, go into the Sunday-school before ser- 
vice in the morning. I always do, but you need not unless 
you like. 

“ After afternoon service there will be a man with a wagon 
to take you over to Bethel to preach there. [ hope you will go. 
I always do. It is but a small church, and they cannot 
maintain their own minister. 

“We shall have tea early, andif you feel like it, [hope you 
will go round to the prayer-mecting in the evening. [always 
do, but itis mot necessary.” 

Here, it may be observed, were five services, aver- 
aging an hour and a half each, which were to be 
placed in eleven hours; in which eleven hours, also, 
two meals were to be eaten, and two digested, and a 
ride of four miles and back across country to be 
achieved. Now, my friend is one of the mose sensible 
menI know. He had not planned this wild series of 
things. Nobody had planned it. It was oaly the 
Sunday-mania breaking out, which had resulted in 
such a chaos without any plan. 





So it happens that in the reaction from making Sun-- 
day merely a day of rest, the Sunday-mania makes ita 
good day for you to see poor people—“ the men are 
always at home, you know, on Sunday;” a good day 
to have sacred concerts,—‘ such a pleasant way to 
pass Sunday evening, you know,”—on exactly the 
principle of the good lady who let her children play 
with Noah's ark on Sunday; a day for the best dianer 
of the week—“ the only day dear papa is at home to 
dinner, you know;”’ a day to get up any charity meet— 
ing,—“ the only evening you can getan audience, you 
know;” an excellent day to have a Bible-cluss or a 
teachers’ meeting,—“ the attendance i3so much larger, 
you know;” the very day to drive to Greenwood, to 
cee if the sods are as green and the sky as blue as they 
sbould be,—‘tI never feel so near heaven, as in the 
open air, you know.’’ And, in short, by a very little 
adjustment, the Sunday mania makes Sunday a very 
good day for everything, except absolutely unlocking 
the doors of the store and the safe, and taking dowa 
the shutters. For the religious newspapers have so far 
met the Sunday-mania balf way, that you can pencil 
out your calculations on the price of gold on the mar- 
gin of the most gocly of them all, and take your sta- 
tistics from its Financial column. 

Did it ever occur to you to ask why so few people are 
buried on Friday or Saturday? It is because Sunday 
is such an excellent day for a funeral—in that estimate 
of days which is induced by the Sunday-mania. [do 
not think that people really plan out a Sunday funeral 
on the ground that the men concerned can be better 
spared from their business. No! The feelingis rather, 
that a funeral] has to do with prayers, and the Bible 
ard a minister, and that all these seem to comein more 
naturally on Sunday than on another day. True, if 
the deceased is a member of the ** Montgomery Pha- 
lanx,”’ or the ‘Good Era Lodge,” or the *‘ Aspiration 
Division,’’ there is no doubt that teaey can tura out 
more easily on a day when they are not needed at the 
work-shop or counting-room; but that is only an iaci- 
dent. Sunday is the best day for anything, that is the 
theory of the Sundsy-mania. And this is theexplana- 
tion of the large number of funeral processions on Sun- 
Gay,—not, as might be supposed, any especial mor- 
tality in the latter balf of the week. 

I was once at a large African Baptist Caurch, in a 
Southern State, where a funeral sermon was preached. 
It related wholly to the death of infants, and [ was 
deeply touched when I saw that as many as ten moth- 
ers, in the deepest mourning, sat directly in front of 
the preachber—that he might address them personally 
as his discourse went on. After the services, as I 
talked with one of the elders, I asked if there had been 
any epidemic among children. Hedid not understand 
me, but said the spring had been very healthy. I said 
that I notic.d as many as ten mothers who had lost 
their little ones. ‘Oh!’ said he, “Brother Johnson’s 
been saving ’em up since last summer, so's to make one 
sermon do for all.’”’ It is under the same priaciple, of 
securing the consecration of the best day of the week, 
that we save up our week-day funerals till Sunday, 
as well as most of the work which we think rather 
above the average of our lives. 








PALMETTO LEAVES FROM FLORIDA. 


BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 


MANDARIN, MAy 23, 1872. 
MAY IN FLORIDA. 


HE month of May in Florida corresponds to 
July and August at the north. 

Strawberries, early peaches, blackberries, huckle- 
berries and blueberries, and two species of wild 
plums, are the fruits of this month, and make us for- 
get to want the departing oranges. Still, however, 
some of these cling to the bough, and it is astonishing 
how juicy and refreshing they still are. The biue- 
berries are larger and sweeter and less given to hard 
seeds than any we have ever tasted. In the way of 
garden vegetables, summer squashes, string beans and 
tomatoes are fully in season. 

This year, for the most part, the month has been 
most delightful weather. 

With all the pemp and glory of nature in full view, 
beholding in the wet low lands, red succulent shoots 
which under the moist fiery breath of the season seem 
rea)ly to grow aninch at a time, and to shoot. up a3 by 
magic, hearing bird songs filling the air from morn- 
ing to night, we feel a sort of tropical exultation, as if 
great succulent shoots of passion or poetry might 
spring up within us out from this growing dream.life. 

The birds! Who ean describe their jubilees, their 
exultations, their never ending, still beginning bubble 
and jargon of sweet sounds? All day the air riags with 
sweet fanciful trills and melodies, as if there were @ 
thousand little vibrating bells. They iterate and re- 
iterate one sweet sound after 2nother, they call to one 
another and answer from thicket to thicket, they 
pipe, they whistle, they chatter and mock at each 
other with airy defiance, and sometimes it seems as if 
the very air broke into rollicking bird laughter. A 
naturalist who, like Thoreau, hassojourned for months 
in the Florida forests to study and observe nature, has 
told us that no true idea of the bird’s plumage can be 
got till the hct months come on. Then the sun pours 
light ard color,and makes feathers like steely armor. 

The birds love the sun—they adore him. Ourown 
Phoebus, when his cage is hung on the shady side of 
the veranda, hangs sulky and silent; but put him in 
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the full blaze of the sun and while the thermometer is 
going up to the nineties, Phoebus rackets in a perfectly 
crazy abandon of bird babblement, singing all he 
-ever heard before and trying his hand at uew notes, 
‘and as a Climax, ending each outburst with a purr of 
_ satisfaction, like an overgrown cat. Several pairs of 
family mocking birds have their nests somewhere in 
our orange trees, and thereisno end of amusement ia 
watching their dainty evolutions. Sometimes for an 
hour at a time one of them, perched high and dry on a 
topmost twig, where he gets the full blaze of the sun, 
will make the air ring with so many notes and noises 
that it would seem as if he were forty birds instead of 
ope. Then again you will see him stealing silently 
about as if on some mysterious mission, perching here 
and there with a peculiar nervous jerk of his long tail, 
and a silent little lift of his wingsas if he were fanning 
himself. What this motion is for, we have never been 
able to determine. 
Our plantation at present is entirely given over to 
the comestic affairs of the mocking-birds, dozens of 
whom bave built their nestsin the green, inaccezsible 
fastnesses of the orange trees and been rearing fam- 
jlies in security. Now, however, the young birds are 
to be taught to fly, and the air resounds with the bus- 
tle and chatter of the operation. Take, for example, 
one scene which is going on a3 we write, down on the 
little wharf which passes through the s vamp ia front 
of cur house. Three or four juvenile mocking-birds 
areruunivg up and down like chickens, uttering plain- 
tive cries of distress. On either side, perched on a 
tall, dry, last year’s coffee-bean stalk, sit ‘‘ papa and 
mamma,” chattering, scolding, exhorting, and coax- 
ing. The little ones run from side to side, and say in 
plaintive squeaks, ‘‘I can’t,’’ ‘‘I daren’t,’’ as plain as 
birés can say it—there!—now they spread their little 
wings, and ob, joy! they find to their delight that they 
do not fall, they exult in the possession of a new-bora 
sense of existence. As we look at this pantomime, 
graver ‘thoughts come over us, and we think how 
poor timid little souls moan and hang back aad 
tremble when the time comes to leave this nest of 
earth aud trust themselves to the free air of the world 
they were made for. As the little bird’s moans and 
cries end in delight and rapture in finding himself in 
a new, glorious, freelife, so just beyond the dark step 
of death will come a buoyant exulting sense of new 
existence. Our life here is in intimate communion 
with bird life. Their singing all day cones ia bursts 
and snatches, and one awakes to a sort of wondering 
consciousness of the many airy dialects with which 
the blue beavens are filled. At night a whip-poor- 
will or two perched in the cypress trees make a plain- 
tive and familiar music. When the nights are hot and 
the moon bright the mocking-birds burst into gushes 
of song at any hour. At midnight we have risen to 
listen to them. Birds are as plenty about us as chick- 
ens in a barn-yard, and one wonders at their incessant 
activity and motion, and studies what their quaint 
little fanciful ways may mean, half inclined to say 
with Cowper, 
“* But I, whatever powers were mine, 
Would cheerfully those gifts resign, 
For such a pair of wingsas thine, 
And such a head between ’em.”’ 


Speaking of birds reminds us of a little pastoral 
which is being enacted in the neighborhood of St. 
Augustire. A young man from Massachugetts drivea 
toseek health ina milder climate, has bought a spot 
of land fora nursery garden in the neighborhood of 
St. Augustine. We visited his place, and found him 
and his mother in a neat little cottage, adorned only 
With grasses and flowers picked in the wild woods, and 
living in perfect familiarity with the birds, which they 
have learred to callin from the neighboring forests. 
Ithas become one of the fashionableamusements in the 
feason for strangers to drive out to this cottage and 
gee the birds fed. Atacry from the inmates of the 
cottage, the blue jays and mocking birds will come in 
flocks, settle on their shoulders, eat out of their 
hands, or out of the hands of any one who chooses to 
hold food to them. When we drove out, however, the 
birds were mostly dispersed about their domestic af- 
fairs, this being the nesting season. Moreover, the 
ample supply of fresh wild berries in the woods makes 
them Jess anxious for such dry food as contented them 
in winter. Only one pet mocking bird had estab- 
lished bimself in a neighboring tree, and came at their 
call. Pic sat aloft, switching his long tail with a jerky 
air of indifference like an enfant gdté. When rais- 
‘D8 were thrown up he caught them once or twice, but 
at last, with an evident bird yawn, declared that it was 
DO go, and he didn’t care for raisins. Ungrateful Pic! 
Next winter, eager and hungry, he will be grateful ! 
and so with all the rest of them. 

One of the charms of May not to be forgotten is the 
blossoming of the great cape jessamine. that stands at 
the end of the veranda, which has certainly had as 
Many as three or four hundred great white fragrant 
fiowers at once. 

As near as possible this is the most perfect of flowers. 
It is as pure as the white camelia, with the added gift 
of exquisite perfume. It is a camelia with a soul! Its 
leaves are of most brilliant varnished green, its buds 
are lovely, and its expanded flower is of a thick, 
waxen texture, and as large as a large camelia. We 
have sat moonlight nights at the end of the veranda 
and enjoyed it. It wraps one in an atmosphere of per- 
fume. Only one fault has this bush: it blossoms only 
Once a season; not, like the ever-springing oleander, 
for months, One feels a sense of hurry to enjoy and 





appropriate a bloom so rare that lasts only a few 
weeks, 

Here in Florida flowers form a large item of thopght 
and conversation wherever one goes; and the reason 
of it is, the transcendent beauty and variety that are 
here presented. We have just returned from St. Au- 
gustine, and seen some gardens where wealth and 
leisure have expended themselves on flowers, and in 
our next letter we will tell of some of these beauties. 








THE DISCIPLES, OR CHRISTIAN 
BAPTISTS. 


BY D. G. PORTER. 
(Concluded.) 
R. CAMPBELL’S “heresies” may then be 


enumerated as follows: First, his view of faith 
as a simple belief in the Divine Messiahship of Jesus 
Christ. and grounded on reasonable evidence; sec- 
ond, his view of conversion as consisting in the adop- 
tion of this faith with an honest, earnest purpose to 
turn from all sin, and to live faithfully according to 
the Gospel rule,—tbis conversion (third) to be imme- 
diately followed by baptism, with which. adheriag to 
what seemed to him the most obvious interpretation 
of Acts ii., 38, and other passages relating to baptism, 
he always associated the idea of remission of sins and 
the promise of the gift of the Spirit. 

It may be difficult for readers of the present day to 
see how Mr. Campbell by asserting these positions could 
be regarded as assailing any of the essential doctriaes 
of Christianity. But it must be observed that however 
plausible his views as above stated may seem, they at 
least involved a.radical change in the methods of 
evangelization then in use, and that many would fail 
to distinguish between these changes aud a corruption 
of Christianity itself. Mr. Campbell was himself fully 
aware of the radical tendency of his principles in this 
respect, and of the distrust and opposition they were 
thus certain to cause; but he loved the Baptists with 
whem be bad long been identified in his efforts and 
hopes, and he did not despair of being permitted to 
continue his labors amongthem. He earnestly hoped, 
to use his own form of expression, that the Baptists 
wigbt distinguish themselves as the denomination 
which did not cast out its reformers nor stone its own 
prepkets. 

Aud we believe it would have been well for the Bap- 
tists if they could have been content to allow the 
Word of God to doits own heresy-hunuting in the case of 
men who had shown themselves capable of making 
such sacrifices for the sake of a faithful adherence to 
it; well for the interests of the great family of im- 
mersionists if they could have wroughtin harmony in- 
stead of in opposition and contention; if the converts 
who were sure to be gathered by Mr. Campbell’s 
simple and practical method of evangelization, could 
have been received by the Baptists, and trained to the 
spirituality and piety which characterizes their own 
body. Surely the position and prospects of this great 
family of Christians would have been far different 
from what they are at present, hopeful as the present 
may seem. 

But it seems that such a degree of-toleration was 
too much to expect in those times, even from tae de- 
nomination which was proud to place Roger Williams 
in the foremost rank of its illustrious men. The free- 
ness of the salvation which Mr. Campbell preached,— 
preached too, in sucha way as to make it actually and 
practically free to all who believed the truth and 
were willing to obey it, seemed to involve him in ir- 
reconcilable contradiction to the doctrines of Calvin: 
and Baptists were Calvinists much more generally and 
persistently then than they are now. It seemed as 
though, according to his doctrine, any one who simply 
believed the Bible and was willing to follow its teach- 
ings, wight be freely saved without any desperate and 
doubtful struggle, and even without election and effec- 
tual calling, of which the ‘‘ experience”’ of those days 
was accounted an evidence. We cannot doubt, there- 
fore, that Calvinism was a principal cause of the hos- 
tility which was manifested against Mr. Camp?ell’s 
principles and practices. His views were also held to 
imply that he did not consider regeneration a pre- 
requisite to church membership. This charge, however, 
he distinctly denied. He affirmed in the most un- 
equivocal terms the necessity of regeneration by the 
Holy Spirit, and maintained that his views of coa- 
version did notin the least conflict with this funda- 
mental position. On the contrary he held that a belief 
of the truth and an earnest purpose of obedience to 
it should be regarded as indisputable evidence of re- 
generation. What he objected to was theorizing as to 
the manner of the operation of the Spirit in conver- 
sion. The popular theory on this surject had been 
elevated into a test of the right of church member- 
ship, and as he believed, with great practical detri- 
meut to the interests of Christianity. He carried his 
objection to theorizing on this important subject so 
far that he even refused to express his concurrence in 
those orthodox opinions which he evidently believed 
1o be true. His own words were, They preach the 
Spirit with most success who say nothing about his 
work in conversion. The Apostles never once spoke 
of the work of the Spirit inconversion in all their ser- 
mons to the unregencrate. Let us preach the glad ti- 
dings of salvation in all their simplicity and force, un- 
mixed with theory, uncorrupted by philosophy, uncom- 





plicated with speculation and unfeitered by system, 
and mark the issue. 

But as has been stated above, the Baptists of this 
period were generally Calvinists, and there were 
many among them whose orthodoxy was of the 
most positive and uncompromising character; and 
those who can appreciate the natute of the antago- 
nism which existed between Mr. Campbell’s views and 
the Calvinism of his time will not be greatly surprised 
that his plausible statements were of little avail after 
the cry of heresy had once been raised against him. 
The defenders of the faith declared that the belief he 
inculcated was a mere historical belief, that the con- 
version be required was a mere external conversion, 
not wrought in the soul by the mighty power of the 
Spirit of God, and consequently no conversion at all. 
The form of Christianity he preached was denomi- 
pated Campbellism, those who accepted his views 
Campbellites,—this statement of the case was gene- 
rally accepted by the churches, and the work of ex- 
communication commenced. 

In most of the churches those who had adopted Mr. 
Campbell’s views were so fewin numbers that they 
could organize no separate societies. Their choice 
therefore was between absolute excommunication and 
remaiving in the churches, suppressiag their views 
aud suspected of heresy. But in Western Pennsyl- 
vania and Western Virginia, and in Ohio and Ken- 
tucky, they were in many places sufficiently numer- 
cus for independent organization and action; and in 
some cases they composed decided majorities in the 
cburcbes to which they belonged. 

Mr. Campbell had long anticipated, and had earn- 
estly deprecated and sought to avert, this possible re- 
sult of his teachings and labors. He did not however 
hesitate for a moment when the crisis arrived, but 
at once accepted the position which Providence seemed 
to assign bim. He was now to prove whether his 
principles were possessed of sufficient vitality to 
stand the test of ecclesiastical anathema, and he 
therefore encouraged his adherents, wherever suf- 
ficiently pumerous, to organize themselves into inde- 
pendent societies. 

The reformers, as they styled themselves, were thus 
again forced into the position of a separate and inde- 
pendent party; but mindful of the principles of the 
origipal society, they determined to avoid the use of 
aby vame which might indicate a sectarian character 
or purpose. They therefore called themselves simply 
Christians or Disciples, Mr. Campbell preferring the 
latter name as the more modest and Scriptural, though 
he hoped they might also deserve the former. 

He was bow in the tull prime of a vigorous man- 
hocd, and ip ability as a reasoner and writer aud de- 
bater, he wes equaled by few, perhaps by none of 
the religious teachers of his time; and deprecating 
only misrepresentation and prejudice, he never failed 
to avail bimself of any favorable opportuuity to as- 
sert and defend his views. He was ulso supported by ~- 
many able and earnest men in the States above- 
mentioned. : 

Butit is needless to trace the progress of this struggle 
for ecclesisstical existence. It was virtually long since 
decided. There were probably not less than 8,000 
souls who, forty years ago, with Alexander Campbell, 
and tor adhering to what they believed to be truth, 
were excommunicated or forced to separate from Bap- 
tist churches and associations. They are now 400,000. 
Their increase has been constant from the first, and is 
said to have already reached arate of over 50,000 per 
year. They have 12 colleges and universities, not far 
from 5,000 churches, and 2,200 ministers aad evangel- 
ists,—they publish 10 weekly religious newspapers, 6 
monthlies and an able quarterly. 

The West, in which they were first organized as an 
indepencent body, afforded them also the readiest 
field of evangelical effort, and there are the principal 
seats of their influence and strength; and in some of 
the more eastern States they are still almostuanknown., 
This latter circumstance is also to be ftirther ex- 
plained by the fact of the more staid and fixed char- 
acter of society and sentiment in the Est. 

In one respect, at least, the Disciples seem to have 
fairly vindicated their claim to the unsectarian char- 
acter they profess. They have never manifested a 
tendency to suppress the truth, nor to avoid investi- 
gation and discussion. No argument against any of 
their distinctive positions can be framed so able and 
forcible that their editors will not at once copy it into 
their journals and lay it before their readers—asking 
ovly, what it must be admitted they have seldom re- 
ceived, a similar courtesy on the part of their oppo- 
nents. This feature has characterized the movement 
throughout, and the Discipjes of to-day seem to be no 
more afraid of discussion than was Alexander Camp- 
bell bimself. There are doubtless many religious 
journels and teachers, of the most approved ortho- 
doxy, who might learn something in this regard from 
men who are called Campbellites. 

Within the past year the Disciples of Ohio, mindful 
of their criginal principles of union and harmony, aud 
believing that their claim to the position of a re‘izio 
licita according to the orthodox standard was now 
fully established, made overtures to the Buptists of 
that State with a view to promoting a more friendly 
intercourse apd ultimate union between the two 
bodies. Addresses and Christian salutations were 


formally passed between the two State Conventions. 
The Baptists were gratified to find so little that they 
covsidered objectionable in the views of the Disciples, 
but decided that it would not be wise to press the 
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matter of union for the present. The Disciples are 
from their fundamental positions already in union 
with the Baptists, freely inviting them to their pul- 
pits and communion and church-membership. The 
Baptists are es yet hardly prepared to reciprocate 
their courtesies. 

As regards the question of church union which is 
pressing so forcibly upon the consciences of the present 
generation of Christians, the positions of the Disciples, 
who claim the honor of being the origin4l union party, 
seem to correspond, except in one particular, with 
those which are advocated in the Christian Union. 
They do not propose nor seek a union of uniformity. 
They would uvite all Christians upon the simple basis 
of faith ip Jesus Christ as the Son of God and only Sa- 
viour of men; and insisting only upon the full and un- 
restricted significance of these terms, they would 
allow all the diversity of opinion, and government, 
and organization, and worship, which is consistent 
with this central and essential truth. 

But they believe that New Testament baptism, 
whatever other and more important purposes it may 
include, is the divinely appointed symbol and express- 
ion of faith in the death and resurrection of Christ, the 
very truth which is most vital and essential in the 
Christian system; and that it is therefore eminently 
adapted, if not positively designed. to give form and 
expression to the unity of the church. Baptism is 
therefore to them the symbol of Christianity itself 
which they believe no bedy of Christians can repudiate 
or change without obvious detriment to the iaterests 
of unity. And so long as Christians care so little tor 
union as to be unwilling to make what they regard a: 
the cnly effectual and legitimate declaration and ac- 
knowledgment of it, they believe the union they may 
otherwise attain will be negative rather than positive, 
the union of toleration and recognition rather than 
the union of vitul faith and love. But even this they 
regard as infinit«ly better than sectarian strife. From 
their views of the significance and importance of bap- 
tism, they have much better grounds for close com- 
munion tban the Baptists, and it is doubtless their 
fundamental principle of toleration and harmony and 
Christian recoguition and fellowship, which has led 
them to avoid this extreme. 








CAUCUS GOVERNMENT. 
BY LEONARD BACON. 


FIND myself unexpectedly famous in connec- 
tion with a question of party politics or rather of 
party discipline. At the invitation of an eminent 
citizen who bas never been conspicuous as a party 
maneger, I subscribed my name to a paper whicn 
seemed to be timely and judicious, but for which (as 
I had no part in tne preparation of it) [ was no more 
responsible than avy other subscriber. Had tho 
paper intimated a preference of one candidate over 
another, 1 should have withheld my name. But it was 
only a request to the members of the Connecticut 
Legisluture that, in the election of a Senator of the 
United States, they would vote, not under dictation 
from avybody, but every man according to hisown 
conscientious judgment. Contrary to my expectation 
and my intention, my name stood first in tne printed 
list of signatures, and so I have become, temporarily, 
almost balf as tamous, and almost half as much cen- 
sured in the newspapers, as if the Cincinnati Conven- 
tion bad mace me its Cincinnatus candidate for the 
Presicency. 

The paper, which is supposed to have contributed 
something to the re-election of Senator Ferry, is 
called *‘the Woolsey-Bavon manifesto,” as if ex- 
President Woolsey and myself were the authors of it; 
though the other subscribers had as much to do with 
itas we had. Ltis denounced as an interference of 
clergymen in politics; though, according to my best 
knowledge and belief, only three out of [ know not 
how many sunscribers were clergymen. It is repre- 
sented as a Yale College affair, though of more than 
ninety names in the catalogue of the Corporation, 
Faculty and instructors of Yale, only two are found 
among the subscribers to that terrible paper, and 
those two are the names of men who, except as mem- 
bers of the Corporation, have almost as little control 
in Yale College as General Hawley or General Ferry 
hasinthearmy. That clergymen must not descend 
into the mire of politics is an old doctrine of tne 
Democratic party, and was largely handled by Stephen 
A. Douglas aud others in the time of tha Nebrasks 
bill, but till now the disfranchisement of elergymeu 
has never been in any Republican platform. Taere is 
also sometbing ef an old-time flavor in the stuff 
about the unfitness of college men to have ovinions of 
their own on what concerns the commonwealth; but 
if memtership in the Corporation of Yale Colleze dis- 
qualifies a man so that he must express no opinion on 
a question of politics, then Governor Jewell and 
Lieut.-Governor Tyler and the six senior Senators are 
thus disqualified. 

So much for explanation; but let me say that I care 
little for anybody’s censure when [ find my life-long 
friend, ex-President Woolsey, in the same condemna 
tion. It is difficult to convince me that [ am far out 
of the way when he is with me. We have no confes- 
sion to make, and we offer no defense. We have done 
right, and for my part I rejoice in the result. I do not 
rejoice in the defeat of Gen. Hawley, whom I have 
known ever since he went to the war for ths Union ia 
~whatmapy of usin New Haven called “ our regimeat,"’ 
and whom I honor for his services in peace as well asin 





war. I know him, personally, much better than I know 
Gen. Ferry; and had [ been called to dacide which of 
those two should go to the Senate, neither of them 
having bad any experience there, I dare say my voice 
would have beer given for Hawley. Nevertheless, I 
rejoice in the re-election of General Ferry, not only 
because the State and the Union will have the beaefit 


of his experience in the Senate, and because I do not 


accept the doctrine of rotation in office, but much 
more because his re-election is a victory over the des- 
potism of King Caucus. 

That word “ caucus’’ is purely American, and though 
it was originally given to meetings of citizens for the 
discussion of political affairs and for consultation in 
reference to political action, it has acquired of late, a 
more definite meaning. The ‘calkers’ meetings” in 
Boston, before the revolution, resembled what we 
now call a caucus about as much as the chureh 
at Rome at the time of Paul’s imprisonmeat re- 
sembled the Church of Rome under the Poatifi- 
cate of Pius IX. A moeting for mere consultation, 
with a view to the unity of opinion and agree- 
ment in action, is not a caucus, as caucuses now 
are. A party convention t> nominate candidates for 
election by the people is not what we now euall a cau- 
cus, noris that name given tothe “ primary mectings’ 
at which delegates are appointed to sucn coaveations. 
The word is rarely used in these days except as the 
technical name of a meeting which is to detarmine 
how a certain party ina legislative body shall vote on 
agiven question. A Demecratic caucus of Senators 
or representatives, of aldermen or common-council- 
men, determines the question for its party, and a 
Republican caucus determives how the Republicans 
shall vote. In the caucus is the place for freedom of 
opinion ard of speech on ths pending question; but 
when the caucus has recorded its decree, the private 
jucgment ot every aissenting membder has been over- 
ruled; and, in the Senate or the House, he must vote 
not according to his own judgment of wuat will be 
for the public good, but aceording to the decision of 
the caucus. It he dares to vote otherwise, he finds 
himselt in a position painfully similar to that of a 
Roman Catholic bishop who dares to have an opinion 
of bis own contrary to the decision of the Romain 
Pontiff. This is caucus government, and thoughtful 
men protest against it. 

A free people will naturally be divided into parties 
on questions of puolic policy; and the legislative as- 
semblies elected by the people will, of course, be di- 
vided in the same way. A party becomes dangerous 
and mischievous only when, iustead of existing for a 
principle, it exists for itself to get (or to keep) posses- 
sion of the government and to dividy the spoils. Mem- 
bers of the same party, in any legislative body, 
whether they be @ msjority or a minority, must cou- 
sult with each other freely; and, for the sake of such 
consultation, they may, most reasonably, meet by 
themselves in a confidential conference. They meet 
and confer, that they may understand each other, may 
know how far they agree, and how far taey differ, 
may help each other’s judgment, aud may act to- 
gether. Ailthisis legitimate; but, let us remember 
that the actipg together can be legitimately attained 
only by thinking together. Agreement to vots fora 
certain measure must come, not by any sort of coer- 
cion, but only by agreement in opinion. The memover 
ot whatever legislative body who surrenders his p-r- 
sonal convictious to the majority of a caucus and 
dares not vote otherwise than as that majority has 
given command,—hbow can we respect him?—now cau 
he respect himselt? 

The legislative caucus, with control over the votes 
of its members, is a contrivance to introduce govern- 
ment by parties and for parties in the place of gov- 
ernment by the people and for the people. Who ure 
the constituency of a representative in Congress or in 
the Legislature of a State? Reading what so miny 
newspapers say about the re-election of Senator Ferry 
by the Connecticut Legislature and the consequseut 
disappointment of Gen. Hawley’s friends, ou8 mizat 
suppose that no member of that body had a right to 
vote ol any question otherwise than in tas trammals 
of party discipline. ‘The bolters!—tne traitors! 
Who but the Republican party sent them to the Lezgis- 
lature? And fur what purpuse did it send them vut t» 
vote at the dictation of the Repubdlicaa caucus?” 
Even tbe Democrats who voted tor Mr. Ferry, instvad 
of votipg for one of their own sort, seem to aave out- 
raged the current ideas of political duty: ** What 
right had they, being elected by Democrats, to vote 
for a Republican ?’’ But sume of us are old-tashioned 
enough to believe that the constitueucy of a repre- 
sentative inciudes botn those who voted for him aai 
those who voted against him, and also tnose who dii 
not vote at all. We protest against this caucus gov- 
ernment because the theory of it is, in brief, that not 
Ccngress but the Republican purty in Cougress (nei«g 
the majority) is to govero the United States, aud that 
not the coustitutional Legislature of Coanesticut. ous 
the party which happeas to be tae majority in tht 
legislature for tne year is to govern the Stite. [n 
other words, the State must be governed not by a ma- 
jority of the Legislature but by a majority of that 
mejority, and the nation must be governed, not by a 
majority of Congress, but by a majority of the R»- 
publican mem%ers assembled in caucus. Has our 
boasted *“‘ government of the people, by the people, 
for the people,’’ come to this? 

Butistbere any penalty for a refractory membar 
who will not obey King Oauous? Thereis. He can 
be not only stigmatized as a “‘bolter,” and denouneed 





in the newspapers for his “treachery”; but, if he per- 
sists, he can be excommunicated from theparty. And 
what does that amount to? Does it take away his 
right to vote for the principles and measures of the 
party whenever his judgment approves them? Of 
course not He cannot be hindered from vot:ng as 
his own sense of duty may require. His excommuui- 
cation means that he is thenceforth to have no share 
and no voice in the distribution of the spoils. It 
means, no offices for his friends, no chance for them 
or for him to get any of the good things which the 
party has atits disposal. Behold the explanation of 
the caucus with its coercive power! “Tae cohesive 
force of public plunder ” is what mikes party disci- 
pline effective. Excommunication from the party is 
terrible to a public man who values the “‘ patronage af 
of bis place for the power or the pelfit gives him; but 
the man who has no hankering atter public pluader 
may endure a sentence of excision, from whatever 
party, with perfect composure. 








CANON GREGORY ON ARIANISM IN 
AMERICA. 


BY EDWARD BEECHER, D.D. 


.* the recent debate on the Athanasian Creed, 

in the Lower House of the Convocation of the 
Province of Canterbury, certain remarkable state- 
ments were made as to Arianism in America, which 
from their prominence, authority and extensive cir- 
culation in English papers deserve notice. They oc- 
cur in the Record, April 29, aud in the John Bull, 
April 27, und supstantiaily in the Guardian, May 1. 
The statements were made by Canon Gregory, and 
are as follows: ; 

“With regard to the American Church, they fre- 
quently bearo the use of that Courcn quoted to per- 
suade thew to getrid of the Atnuuasian Creed, and it 
mig bt be well to exumipe what had deen the effect on 
America of the rejection of the Creed by the Churca. 
He was told by iriepds living ia America that the 
great error of the United States was Ariauis:n; ne was 
arsured that nearly the whole of the eduvated classes 
of Boston and New York were Ariaas or Socinians, 
and that there were two hundred and seveoty-two 
Arian or Sociniay places of “worsaip in the City and 
Stute ot New York. They mignt tuirly say, therefure, 
that the effect of that Church haviug Ceased to use the 
Athaussian Creed had beeu to plunge the country into 
tbe teartul error of Arianism. So far, therefore, trom 
America persuading tuem by whatit bad doae to zo 
und do likewise, they were warned by the miserable 
consequevces that had fo:lowed their abandonment of 
this magnificent Creed trom doing as they had dons." 

It will be seen that Canon Gregory regards these 
statements as true and important, but that be does not 
vouch for their accuracy himself, but relies on the au- 
thority of ‘* friends living in America.” 

The Church Times, however, taking no notice of the 
American friends, gives the statements in an exag- 
gerated form, on the autnority of Caaon Gregory, 
alone, and involves us a8a@nation,in a common aud 
sweeping condemnation, as follows: 

“The case of America was also impressively com- 
mented upon by Canon Gregvry, Who pviuted out that 
the Christianity of the United States, waere tie Quicun- 
que bad been silenced, was noueyvombed wita ariaa~ 
isw, Sucviuianism, aud every Other form of error and 
infidelity. [tis well known thatif aa American is @ 
man of aby Culture, aud he does not happen to be a 
Churchman or a Roman Catholic, he is aimost sure to 
bea Unitarian or a Freetbinker. Toe very wisest taiag 
that the Transatlantic Caurch could do would be at 
any cost t¥ restore the Creed to ner Service-boexk.” 

The “‘Quicunque” is the title of the Athanasian 
Creed, and the consequences of its suppression are 
drawn in the darkest colors. 

It would be gratifying to know who the American 
friends are on whom this sad story ultimately rests, 
and what authorities they rely on Jor their statemeats, 
for all facts and authorities to which we have access, 
lead usto very different results. In order that our 
English friends may come to a fair view of the case, 
we will propose and auswer the followiag questions: 

1, Is there any such prevalence of Arianism in Amer- 
ica as is here alleged? 

2. Is there avy reason to connect the Arianism or 
Unitariavism that actually exist wita the disuse of the 
Athanasian Creed in the Episcopal Church? 

3. What was the real origia of the Arianism or Uni- 
tarianism of this country? 

First. According to Canon Gregory, the great error of 
the United States is Arniavism. In the Guardian he is 
reported as using still stronger lauguage, * that Socin- 
jauisw or Arianism lords it over the lani.’’ So he is 
told by his American triends. What, now, are toe sim- 
ple tacts of the case? According to the Unitarian Year 
Book, there are at this time in the United States thres 
huné¢red and forty-seven Unitarian societies, of whivh 
ene hundred and seventy-six are in Massachusetts, 
leavivg one hundred and seventy-one in the rest of 
the United States. Or tnese one hundred and seventy- 
one there are twenty-one iu tae Stateot New York. Of 
these very few are Ariaus, taking the word in thestrict 
theclogical sense—but they are all anti-Trinitariaas, 
avd that we may not cavil on a word, we wiil include 
al) auti-Trinitarians in our discussion, whether called 
Aniapg, Socivians or Umtarians. On tbe other hand 
tbere are in ibis pation according to the Year Book of 
the New York Observer, not less than sixty thousand 
Evangelical Trinitarian churches, exclusive of the Ro- 
man Catholics, all of whom are of course Trini‘ariaa. 
Wesubjoin the leading items: : 

In some denominations the number of commual- 
canta aud of clergymen. and not of cburches is given 
in the Year Book. In such cases we have been obliged 
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to rely on an estimate, based on these items,and we 
jave rather under than over-estimated. The regular 
Baptists report seventeen thousand seven hundred 
and forty-five churches. The Methodists North, thir- 
teen thousand, three hundred and seventy-three. By 
estimate seven thousand should be added to these for 
Methodists South, and other Methodist bodies. Tne 
Presbyterians, of all kinds, including the Reformed, 
number not less than ten thousand churches. The Or- 
thodex Congregationalists, three thousand one 
hundred and twenty-one. The Episcopalians, by 
estimate on their clergy, two thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninety-eight, would number at least 
two theusand more. The Lutherans, three thou- 
sand seven hundred and twelve. The United 
Brethren, three thousand nine hundred and tweaty- 
four. Minute accuracy is not essential. [t is enough 
to contrast the three hundred and for y-seven Uni- 
tarian societies of the United States with these 
more than sixty thousand Evaugelical churches, besides 
some smaller boaies,and all the Roman Catholic 
churches, to settle the question, whether Arianism or 
Unitarianism in any form “lords it over the land.” 
As to the two hundred and seventy-two Arian or So- 
cinian places of worship in the city and State of New 
York, we are unable to find them, or to conceive what 
the American friends of Canon Gregory could have 
been thinking of. Itis perhaps possible that they may 
have included the Universalists in the number of 
churches specifled—in fact these generally agree with 
the Unitarians. But even so, this would add to the 
great total in the whole nation but nine hundred aad 
seventeen more parishes, in many of which there are 
nochurches There are also a few. churches at the 
West caling themselves Christians, who entertain Uni- 
tarian Vi-ws. Butifall are united whodeny the T[rin- 
ity they make a very small element in the retizious 
world of America, and by no means a predominating 
power. It is especially untrue that “nearly the whole 
of the educated classes of New York are Arians or So- 
cinians.’’ There wasa time when this was claimed to 
be true of Boston, but that time has long since goae 
by. Moreover, never at any time has it been true ot 
the country at large that it was ‘“‘ plunged into the 
fearful error of Arianism.’”’ 

We now come to the second question, Is there any 
reason to ascribe the actually existing Arianism or 
Unitarianism to the disuse in the American Episcopal 
Church, of the Athanasian Creed? To this we reply 
unequivocally, that we can trace no such connection 
whatever. . If any such connection has existed it cer- 
tainly ought to be found in the Episcopal Caurch it- 
self. It ought to appear that the spread of Unitarian- 
ism in this country began first when the great bulwark 
agaivst it was removed, and corruptel first the Epis- 
copal Church, and spread from her to the other de- 
nominations. On her theinfluence of that Creed had 
been direct, on other denominations it was indirect. 
The influence of its remeval, therefore, ought to have 
been greatest atthe Episcopal center. Has it been so 
infact? Has Arianism spread chiefly in and from the 
Episcopal Church, and made her a center of corrup- 
tion tothe whole country? Directly the reverse. As 
ageneral tact there has been neither Arianism nor 
Unitarianism in the American Episcopal Church. The 

- g0litary exception is the case of Dr. Freemah’s church 
in Bcston. But that the change of that Church to Uni- 
tarianism was caused by the vant of the Athanasian 
Creed, no mun has shown, or can show. If that Creed 
did not prevent the outbreak of Arianism in the Eu- 
glish Church, through Dr. 8. Clarke, why should it ex- 
ert such power in America? We come then to the 
third question, What was the real origin of Arianism 
or Unitarianism in this country ? 

To this we reply it was the extension of English con- 
troversial developments to this country, which began 
witb high Arianism, and gradually declined into the 
lower forms of Socianism and Unitarianism. The ear- 
liest and most prominent development of Unitarian- 
ism in America, was in Boston, and in the State of 
Massachusetts. The gerins of this development came 
from Exgiand. Inits earliest high Arian iorm no one 
did so much to give it power and prevaleice as the cel- 
ebrated Dr. Samuel Clarke, of the English Episcopal 
Church, in which the Athanasian’ Creed was in full 
authority. This was in 1709. Thomas Emlyn,a Dis- 
senter, was a special friend and disciple of Dr. Clarke. 
His ‘‘Humble Inguiry into the Scripture-account of 
Jesus Cbrist,’’ wzs probably the next Arian work pub- 
lished, which greatly influenced America. The influ- 
ence of these two men was very great in dissemina- 
ting Ariavism in thiscountry. Afterward, Priestly, 
Belsham and others promulgated in Eagland and 
America the lower forms of Unitarianism, and this was 
the immediate cause of the open development of the 
system in New England. Itsspread was at first secret, 
but at length by exposure and controversy it was com- 
pelled under the lead of Channing, Ware, Norton and 
Others to assume its present position. As a general fact 
the Ariavism or Unitarianism of this country has 
Proceeded from New England, as acenter. But even 
at the center it has lost, and is losing power and pres- 
tige. There is a conservative movement back to Trin- 
itarianism, and an extreme movement toward infi- 
delity, and an effort to shun both extremes, but the 
System has no aggressive power, and Orthodoxy was 
never stronger in New England. ‘ 

In the rest of the nation, neither Arianism nor any 
form of Unitarianism has ever been a strong, much 
jecs a ruling power. 

As to the Athanasian Creed, its damnatory clauses 





have never had any advocates among us. Its state- 
ment of the Trinity, so farasit accords with the Ni- 
cene Creed, is incorporated into the standards of the 
leading denominations of the country. Though its 
trutbs are received and honored so’far as in accord- 
ance with the Scripture, yet the main defense of Or- 
thodox Trinitarianism is universally felt to be the 
Word of God. : 








Lectures on Preaching. 


BY 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
1X. 
SERMON-MAKING. 


OTHING could well be more unlike the 

preaching of +he apostolic times than that which 
exists in the regular and organized churches of the 
modern days in Christendom. 

I oiten wonder that there has been no sect formed 
upon the basis of preaching. The Church has been 
divided in reference to baptisna, seeking a literal imi- 
tation of the primitive practice. Itis orzanized and 
reorganized on the question of organization. Ths 
world has been full of contending sects upon matters 
of exact interpretation of doctrine. Almost the only 
possible point on which a sect could be built, that bas 
been left unoccupied, is the sermon, Why have we 
not had sects declariog that we must preach sermons 
precisely after the patterns of the Apostolic sermons? 


THE DISCOURSES OF JESUS. 

The discourses of our Lord were, in form, method, 
and genius, eminently Jewish. He was regarded by 
the common people as a superior Rabbi. He certainly 
acopted metnods that then were current, of teaching 
and illustrating his teaching by parables, questioning 
the multitude, and receiving questions in returu, 
moving from place to place, gathering his audience as 
he went—in short, doing as his couatrymen did, aud 
differing from them only in the superior manner of 
doing it. 

MODE OF THE APOSTLES. 


The early preaching of the Apostles was confined to 
a@ very narrow circle. They were Jews. They were 
preaching to Jews. The point to which everythiag 
tended was, that Jesus Christ was to stand in the plice 
of the old Mosaic law. Their arguments were Scrip- 
tural and national. We have but little evidence that 
they preached in any such systematic manner as has 
grown up in churches since their time. Already they 
found a system of morality, a system of public wor- 
ship, and a general development of pwhlic truth. It 
was their business to concentrate all these elements 
around the person of the Lord Jesus Christ, and, in 
bim, to establish a new center of influence, and from 
bim to derive a living force such as could not proceed 
f10m the dry formulas of the law. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF MODERN PREACHING, 


The pulpit, as it has come down to us, has had an 
extraordiuary history. For one reason and auother it 
has, in many periods of time, been almost the exclu- 
sive source of knowledge among the common pe»ple. 
Before books were either plenty or cheap—before the 
era of the newspaper, the magazine, or the tract—be- 
fore knowledge was poured in, as now, from a hua- 
dred querters—an era almost flooded with it, the peo- 
ple imbibing it, so to speak, through the very pores of 
their skin—the pulpit was the school, the lezislative 
hal), the court ot law; in short, the university of the 
eommon people. Many elements of success ia one 
age, by ebange of circumstances cease to be operative 
in ancther. Preaching will be proper or improper, 
wise or successful, in proportion as it adapts itself to 
the special want of the different peoples, and the 
cifferent classes of people, in any one time. It may 
be said, in general, that the length and breadth of 
topics will be in inverse ratio to the civilization and 
refinement of the people; that is to say, the pulpit ino 
arude neighborhood, where all the knowledge of the 
people will mainly be derived from it, must cover a 
broader ground, and must instruct the people ia a 
bun@red@ different things, which, in civilized and re- 
fined communities, they learn from other sources. 
As refinement increases, the tax laid upon a minister’s 
resources augments immeasurably. In order to main- 
tain autherity and influence, he must not be behind 
his own auditory. lf knowl-dge is increasing samong 
his people, every year will require him to develop new 
resources. Ido not think there ts any profession ‘hat 
dewsnds so much of a man as that of the Caristian 
ministry. Besides the double oration on Sunday, the 
preyer meeting, the conference meeting, ani various 
otber forms of neighborhood meetings, are drawing 
incessantly upon him. He is the root and trunk 
through which a thousand leaves are drawing sap, 

LABORIOUSNESS OF THE MINISTRY. 

The lawyer has the facts of his case made un and 
broveht to bim. He is aroused by direct antagonisns, 
He is striving for an end which may be gained or Lost 
in the compass of a few hours orafew days. Every- 
thing is real, visible, near and stimulating to him. 





*In July, 1871, a Lectureship was founded by Mr. Henry W. Sage 
at Yale College, and named by him the LYMAN BEECHER Lecture- 
on Preaching. A course of twelve lectures is annually to be 
delivered on this foundation before the classes in Theology, by 
ners selected and appointed by the Faculty of the Divihity 
Bohol of Yale oe course herewith begun, being the 
consisted Only of ten. 





But the Christian minister, from week to week, 
and tbrough years, if his mivistry be leng in the 
same place, must discourse on themes high, recon- 
dite, and infinite in variety, and find his incite- 
ment either in the general affection which he has for 
his people, or in the special fascination of the truths 
which he preaches. His mind derives stimulation 
wholly from internal sources, and he gets but little 
help from eXternals. In the silence of his study, or 
in bis solitary walks, he devises his own plans, and 
although his sermons are aimed at certain external 
conditions, at particular classes of men,;.or special 
wants, yet in the course of years it becomes difficult, 
week after week, to educate the same peop}e in the 
same general direction without repetition of one’s self, 
withcut growing formal, or falling into dull didactics. 
When I consider thesteady pull which the pulpit makes 
upen the Christian minister, [I marvel not that ser- 
mons are so poor, but that they are so good: and I 
tbink tbat neither the pulpit nor the ministry have 
anything to fear from a just comparison of their re- 
tults with those of any other learned profession in 
society. 

This necessity of preparing every week fresh matter 
becomes, to unfruitful minds, an excessive taxation, 
and drives men to all manner of devices; and, even at 
the best. it is no small burden for a man to carry 
through the year his pack of sermons, born or unborn. 
While men are stimulated, in the Seminary, to: the 
higher conceptions of the duty of preaching—while 
Lewspapers are criticising, and hungry and fastidious 
audiences grow more and more exacting in their de- 
mands, few there are who consider or sympathize 
kindly with the necessities that are laid upon young 
men «pnd upon old men, to bring forth an amount of 
treth and iustructive matter, such as is produced in no 
otber profession under the sun. Wedo not desire to 
bave preaching made less thorough, or less instruc- 
live, but it is Vesirable that it should be less burden- 
some. Many and many a minister is a prisoner all the 
week to his two sermons. Into them he has poured 
his whole life, and when they are done there is little of 
tim left for pastoral labors and sosial life. Few mem 
there are who are upborne and carried forward by their 
sermons. Few men ascend, as the prophet did, in a 
chariot of fire. The majority of preachers are con- 
sciously harnessed, and draw heavily and leng at the 
sermon. which tugs hehind them. In every way, thea, 
it is desirable that preaching should be made more 
easy, that men should learn to take advantage of their’ 
own temperament, and that they should learn the 
best plans and methods. 


PREPARATION OF THE SERMON, 


And first let me speak of written and unwritten dis- 
courses. No man can speak well, the substance of 
whore sermons has not been prepared beforehand. 
Men talk of *‘extemporaneous preaching,’ but the 
only part that can properly be extemporaneous is the 
external form. Sometimes, indged, one may be called 
to preach off-hand, “‘ex tempore.”’ and may do it with: 
great success; but all such sermons will really be the 
results of previous study, The matter must be the 
outgrowtb ot research, of experience, and of thought, 
Most preaehers have intuitional moments; are, so to 
spesk, at times inspired; but such moments are not 
usual, aud bo true inspiration is based upon ignorance. 

It is not, therefore, a question whether men shall: 
depend upon the inspiration of the moment for their 
matter, since all wno ever speak well, must, ia some 


wuy, have prepared for it; but whether, having some-- 


thing to teach, they sball reduce their instruction te 
writing, or give it forth unwritten. 


ADVANTAGES AND DANGERS OF WRITTEN SERMONS\* 


Many considerations have been urged tor and 
egainst written and unwritten sermons; and there 
sre advantages in both kinds, and both have their dis- 


edvantages, so that a true system would seem to re-. 


quire sometimes one mode, and sometimes the other. 
My own experience teaches me that my sermans 
should sometimes be written, but more often un- 
written. 

A written sermon will be more likely to be orderly. 
it can contain a greater variety of material than one 
vill be apt to carry in his memory or to introducs 


with skill in an exfemporaneous discourse. I[t may- 


ahourd with fiver lines of thought, employ.a more 
+killful analysis, and deal with more subtle elements, 
It may he made more compact, move in straighter lines,. 
eno with clesner execution, But, on the other hand, 
it is liable to be uttered with stale fervor. It is likely: 
to be devoid of fresbness, to lack naturalness, by the - 
substitution of purely literary forms, and to be deficient 
ip flow and power. This will be especially true.of the - 
sermons of mercurial, versati'e men, whose feelings 
and theughts, endlessly changing, cannot long fit 
themecekves to the mold of the sermon in which they 
have heen expressed; so that, whatever may have. 
teen the inspiration of the composimg hour, the de-. 
livery will be artificial. Cautious natures—men who 


' think slowly and express themselves with a sort of 


fastidious conscientiousness,— will find the. written 
form of sermon adapted to their nature. 
sponsibility of preaching is very ranch. alleviated, in 
tender and sensitive minds, by the eonsciousness.that 
the sermon is all prepared, and that little or nething. 
is left to the contingencies of the hour, of speaking.. 


N. B.—The remainder of this leature is from unavoide. 


: able causes postponed to our naxs week's edifion,.,. 


Tha re-. 
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SKETCHES OF WESTERN TRAVEL, 
BY R. W. RAYMOND. 
IV.—HOT SPRINGS AND GEYSERS. 


Y our camp under Family Buttes, at the 
upper end of the third great Madison cafion, 
the river ‘‘ forks,’’ a considerable stream called the 
Bast Fork of the Madisoa coming in at this point. We 
ascended this stream two or three miles, attracted by 
the appearance of 2 stream in the distance, which we 
found to proceed from a group of large hot springs. 
These we studied with great zeal, and named with 
much ingenuity. Unfortunately, the greater wonders 
subsequently observed have driven these out of my 
memory; aud one of my note-books, in which the 
whole thirg is carefully recorded, with a view to im- 
mortality, is, at the moment of the preseat writing, in 
the pocket of my other coat; and [ fear that coat has 
been surreptitiously sold by my wife, for pin-money, 
to a gentleman from Jerusalem who does business in 
our street; and, at any rate, I don’t want the thing, 
apd would n’t use it if I had it. Itis my impressioa 
that we called one spring the Caldron, another the 
Kettle, a third the Safety-valve, a fourth the Reservoir, 
and a fifih the Devil’s something or other. Necessity 
is generally the mother of profanity in the nomencla- 
ture of ho! springs. But I remember the Bath-tub, «4 
deep, crystal Laug, on the brim of which we sat, and 
parboiled our feet in the steaming tide, uatil, the 
action of the water having in some;strange way 
thinned the aggregate cuticle and iucreased the sen- 
sitivenessof the membrane left, the fear of blisters 
overcuwe the love of romance. 

Probably none of these springs are active geysers, 
though one or two of the group may be so, and some 
of them boil with great vebemence. The Caldron iu 
particular lists a py ramid of ebullition, several feet 
in diameter, to the height, occasionally, of two feet. 
The most interesting feature of the group is the pre- 
cipitation of iron in the quieter parts of their reser- 
voirs. We could see, for instance, ia the Bath-tubd, 
bubbles of steam ascending from many small vents 
at the bottom, indicating the points where the 
heated water from beneath came up. As the hot 
stream escaped from subterraneous pressure and came 
in contact with the cooler water above, it appareatly 
precipitated a portion of its iron (doubtless beld in 
solution under pressure a3 bicarbonate); and this pre- 
cipitation took place around the jet of hot water, so 
as to form a tube, from the upper evd of which ‘the 
hotter current continued to escape. The process goes 
on, cf course, very slowly; and the tubes do not 
harden, but are flexible and slimy. Inu toe largest 
reservoir they have accumulated great size, and lie 
along the bottom wherever the hottest currents have 
flowed. They look like reddish-brown slime-covered 
logs; but a little scientific investigation with a long 
pole dissipates at once the log and the illusion. 

Returvivg to the main stream—or rather the Fire- 
Hole River, since this is the name given to the western 
branch, from this point up—we ascended its course 
southward. For a dozen miles ittraverses a wild 
and nerrow cafion, breaking tarough the mountain 
rarge which forms one wall of the Madison cafion des- 
cribed in my lust article. Our course lay up, and 
down, and every whither; sometimes in the stream it- 
self, when the steep precipices gave uo footing; some- 
times slong a narrow grassy margin beneath the cliffs; 
sometimes straight up a fearful “climb”; sometimes 
straight down an awtul slide; through the thick for- 
ests, over or around the fallen timber; Tarasher’s 
mule playing fantastic tricks with only; a hand’s- 
breadth between her and everlasting smash, with tne 
ruin of American Art as a conseyuence; the other 
animals occasionally infected with tae desire of try- 
ing impossible passages, or of unloading themselves at 
apy expense; but cool heads and good temper and the 
diamono bitch were finally triumphant over all. [t was 
a glorious, though a fatiguing, dozen miles, Several 
fine falls and rapids were passed; and frequently we 
left the trai!, to steal out upon some projecting point, 
and gsze into the deep gorge and the whirling, roar- 
ing, iridescent flood. The scenery of this region is 
never goiug to get justice from the critics. Every- 
body will rave about the Geysers and the Yeliowstoue 
(just as I shall do, by and by), and these lovely glades 
and wild ravines will be set down as ordinary in com- 
parison. Ner canI afford to dally auy longer by the 
way in this sentimental fashion. I must giveup the 
itinerary style, and plunge at once (metaphorically, 
of course,) into the hot springs and geysers. And be- 
fore we go a step further, I mean to get rid of a heavy 
weight of science which has burdened my soul long 
enough. You shall not see a single geyser till you 
have beard the geyser theory. 

The word geyser is an Icelandic term, meaning to 
bresk forth. Consequently, nothing is truly a geyser 
which is not truly a ‘“buster.’”?’ As Hardpan says, after 
seeing the genuine article in the Fire-Hole basia,— 
**Those small sizzlers they call geysers in California 
migbt just as well dry uv or simmwerdown; they can’t 
run a two-for-a-bit side-show along of this!’’ 

The true geyser, then, is characterized by a peculiar 
intermittent activity. It discharges periodically, 
with almost explosive force, a column of hot water 
and steam into the air; and after the eruption is over, 
it remains quiet for a considerable time. Now, ask 
me four questions, to wit: Where does the water come 
from? What makes it hot? Why does it shoot into 
the air? Why does it stop shooting ?—and don’t bother 





me with cross-questionings; for this isa subject that 
will bear more explanation than discussion. 

The water comes, no doubt, from the same source as 
supplies all ordinary springs; pamely, the clouds. 
This is proved by the location of tbe Geysers and hot 
springs at the foot of mountains, etc., where the per- 
colating waters would naturally find an outlet. How 
Geeply they have penetrated, however, before they 
appear in their heated condition, it is impossible to 
say. The fact that the surface ail around is cold, ex- 
cept when actually wet with the hot water, or perme- 
ated with hot gases, seems to indicate a deep origin of 
the beat. Itis probable, however, that only a pxrt, it 
any, of the percolating springs actually penetrate so 
tar. Atcomparatively shallow depths, they are prob- 
ably met by ascending vapors from below, at intense 
temperatures, and thus heated toa meaa degree. 

Accordivg to some authors, the source of all this 
heat, like that of volcanoes and earthquakes, is cos- 
mical—that is to say, the store of heat still remaining 
from the early incandescence of the earth, or, in other 
words, the fiery fluid interior of the globe. Ac- 
cording to others, it is chemical, or the result of solu- 
tions and decompositions in undergrouad deposits. 
That the latter cause is sufficient to account for vast 
degrees of heat, there is no doubt; though there is 
reason to believe that voicanic phenomena are due, in 
part at least, to wider causes; and that the solfataras, 
hot spripvgs, and geysers belong in the same class, My 
own cbservatious incline me to believe that both the 
heat and the decomposition of subterraneaa rocks 
contribute to the temperature of thermal springs, In 
cases where waters contain much iron, sulphuric 
acid, sulphureted hydrogen, or alkalies, a considera- 
ble decomposition of the rocks may be plausibly in- 
ferred. When, however, asin most of the Geysers of 
the Madison, the water contains little mineral matter, 
and that mostly silica, it is difficult to give an ade- 
quate chemical cause of the heat, witaout assuming 
boldly that the results of decomposition have been 
precipitated, en route to the surtace. 

The peculiar discharge of the Geysers, and their still 
more remarkable intermittency, is the result of the 
Geyser tube and its connection. A thermal spring, 
particularly a silicious one, tendsto form for itselt a 
mound by the evaporation of its continual overflow; 
and through the center of this mound runs, more or 
less vertical and regular, the channel or tude of the 
spring, branching off at the boitom into the duct or 
ducts through which the water is supplied. It has 
been supposed that the intermittent action of the Gey- 
seis was due to subterranean reservoirs in which 
steam accumulated until its torce was sufficient to 
cause an explosion; but Bunsen showed nearly 
tweuty-five years ago that thetube itself is sufficieut 
to account for all these irregularities. His experiments 
were made upon the Great Geyser in Icelaud, the 
tube of which is trom ten to eighteen feet in diame:er, 
avd has been probed to a depth of seventy or seventy- 
fivefect. He ascertained the temperature of the wa- 
ter at various parts of the tube just before an explo- 
sion, and found that, strange to say, it was nowuere 
voiling hot. Thisexpression requires some explana- 
tion. Our phrase ‘ boiling hot”’’ does not signify any 
particular temperature. In the first place different 
liquids boil at very different heats. Ether and alcohol 
boil lopg before water; mercury and most other 
fluids familiar to us in daily life require a much higher 
temperature. If we were to try to boil mercuryin a 
lead or tin spoon, the spoon would melt before tae 
mercury would boi!. But even with one and the same 
liquid, the boiling point depends on the pressure. Wa- 
ter may be heated in a closed vessel to 400° without 
toiling. Our boiling point of 212° Fahrenheit is the 
temperature at which water boils at the level of the 
sea, at a barometric pressure of thirty iaches of mor- 
cury. As we ascend in altitude, the temperature of 
boiling water decreases. 

Tbe boiling point for any pressure is the tempera- 
ture of saturated steam at that pressure. Assuming 
the altitude ot the Geyser basin at about six thousaud 
five hundred feet, we have (23.64 inches barometer) 
200° for the temperature of the water at boiling p»int. 
At different depths in the Geyser tube, when it is full 
of water, we have (by rough calculation) the foliowing 
boiling points: 

Ten ieet, 216°; twenty feet, 229°: thirty feet, 240°; 
forty feet, 250°; fifty feet, 258°; sixty feet, 235°; 
severity feet, 273°; one hundred feet (if the tube is so 
deep) 290°; four hundred feet. 380° (about 185 pouads 
pressure) ; one thousand feet, 452°, or about 453 pounds 
per square inch. 

Now, if the water at forty feet from the surface is, 
say 245° hot, it cannot boil; but if anything could 
move it up to thirty feet, it would there begin to boil, 
and give off steam vigorously, because it would be 
several degrees above the boiling temperature for that 
depth. The pressure at forty feet from the water in 
the tube is thirty pounds per inch, and that of the 
stesa (at 245°) only about twenty-seven pounds. But 
at thirty feet the hydrostatic pressure is only twenty- 
five pounds; aud hence if the water at forty feet were 
pushed up to this point it would be hot enough to fly 
ivto stream, and the stream would bave two pounds 
surplus pressure. The columnof water above would, 
therefore, be lifted. If it were entirely lifted, so that 
the whole tube above thirty feet were full of steam, 
moving upward, the pressure upou the water below 
would be greatly reduced, and this would fly iato 
stream with still greater excess of power. Practically, 
the two operations take place simultaneously, and 








from the middle upward and downward the whole 
Geyser tube bursts into stream, and blows its content 
out with great force. 

The necessary preliminary lifting of the Geyser col. 
umn is effected by portions of steam, generated at the 
hottest points in the side ducts, and forcing their way 
into the main tube. Here they meet with cooler water, 
by which they are condensed, unless before that takes 
place they lift the whole column enough to cvause an 
eruption. The entrance, condensation and collapse 
of these bodies of steam may be distinguished at the 
surface by asudden ‘“‘jump,’’ and subsidence again of 
the water in the Geyser pool over the tube, accom- 
panied by explosive reports from below. Tyndail 
aptly calls these movements abortive eruptions. Af- 
ter Lumerous repetitions of them, during which the 
water in the tube reaches its maximum heat through- 
out, some larger lift than usual hoists the whole affair 
with its own petard, and if becomes the inquisitive ob- 
server to stand clear. 

The duration of an eruption depends upon the 
amount of sufficiently hot water “ banked up”’ iu the 
subterranean channels which supply it. [ts conclusion 
is marked by a diminution of steam pressure ia the 
tube, and a condensation of the remaining steam, 
causing @ suction downward, which draws back the 
water trom the surface pool. 








CHURCH DISCIPLINE AGAINST 


SCIENCE, 
BY A BERLINER-RESIDENT. 
. Beruin, May 15, 1872. 

‘HE Evangelical Church in Prussia, and not this 
only, but the religious community throughout 
Germeny, is greatly agitated by the process of disci- 
plive wbich bas been commenced by the Consistory of 
the Province of Brandenberg, against Drs. Sydow and 
Lisco, two eminent pastors of Berlin. This case was 
alluded to p'ayfully in a letter to the Christian Union 
vpon **Church Unity in Germany;” but onethen had 
10 idea of the proportions to which it would grow. It 
has since been taken up with great warmth, not only 
by oprosite parties within the church, but by Theolog- 
ical Faculties and in popular assemblies, as a test- 
case upon the present relations of orthodoxy toliberal 
criticism; and unless managed by the Consistory ia 
the spirit of wisdem and conciliation, it may lead to 
the cisruption of acburch that was formed for unioa. 
The reader may recall the facts that the ** Evangelical 
Church ”’ in Prussia was coustituted a little more than 
half a century ago, under the lead of Frederic Williaia 
III., through the union of Calvinists and Lutherans 
underacemmon form of worship, and the common 
ruJes of admivistration, but without the sacrifice of the 
rigbt of private judgment. It was conceived in the 
spirit of toleration aud of true catholicitys; and yet 
from time to time it has beeu u3ed as the instrument 
of intolerance. Being the church of the reiguing 
family, it bas a prestige that no other church cin con- 
pete with; and within the Evangelical Church itself a 
party may gain a temporary ascendency through the 

reputation of influence at court, 

The government of this church is vested in the 
Synod, the Consistory, and the Supreme Consistorial 
Council. The Consistory is specially charged with the 
conservation of the faith and order of the Caurch; 
the Synod msy complain of the violation of these; the 
Corsistory then takes up the case, and there is a final 
appeal to the Council. The doctrinal basis of the 
Courch is defined in the ordination-service, in which 
the minister is instructed to preach no other doctrine 
tban that which is grounded in the Word of God, the 
prophetic avd apostolic writings of the Old and New 
Testaments. as set forth in the three chief symbols of 
tbe Church—the Apostolic, Nicene and Athanasian 
Creeds. Mucb latitude of construction, however, had 
been permitted under this pledge, until the bold ra- 
tionalism of recent Biblical criticism provoked a re- 
action toward a stringent orthodoxy. For thirty 
years the ministry of the Evangelical Church has 
been growing more and more conservative and high- 
toned, until now the Orthodox party feels itself strong 
enough to purge the pulpit of Rationalism by a process 
of discipline. The church, originally a creation of the 
State, has been growing more conscious of its power, 
and this very attempt at the proscription of opiaions 
as heterodox, is in one view the result of liberty; that 
is to say. the church is asserting its spiritual preroza- 
tive of self-government by tests of faith and piety 
which could bardly be applied upon the free-and- 
easy theory of the State Church in matters of.doc- 
trine. 

Now for the case in hand. In a course of lectures 
given in a secular hall, Drs. Sydow and Lisco pro- 
pounded views concerning the nature of Christ and of 
the Trinity which certainly are not in accordance 
with the Nicene ard Athanasian creeds. Dr. Lisco’s 
views may not differ much from these which made 
such a stir in Connecticut when first propounded by 
Dr. Bushnell; but Dr. Sydow was understcod to deny 
the supernatural origin and nature of Jesus, and to 
avow the humanitarian view of his life and work. 
There was no evidence that either of these gentlemen 
preached their theories of the person of Christ to their 
congregations; and they continued to recite, every 
Sunday, the Apostles’ Creed. But a stir was made 
against them in the Synod, and the Consistory has 
called them to accouvt for their philosophical lec- 
tures. Two great popular meetings have been held 
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at the City Hall in favor of Drs. Sydow and Lisco, at 
which strong resolutions were adopted for relizious 
liberty. Several Professors of Jena University have 
put forth a protest against taeir trial, which is worthy 
to be translated entire. It is as follows: 

‘“‘Upon the ground of scientific lectures delivered 
before a circle of cultivated men and women, two 
highly-esteemed clergymen of Berlin are about to be 
subjected by their ecclesiastical superiors to a process 
of discipline, which throws a strong light upon the ia- 
tentions of a just now powerful party in the Evange- 
lical Church. The proceedings taken upon this occa- 
sion, in the same spirit with various other recent mea- 
sures of Church adminisiration, show in a manner not 
to be wistaken, that this party imagine that the time 
has come for putting a forcible end to the existiag di- 
versity of theological tendencies in the Hvangelical 
Chureh, and for driving out of the church all those 
who would draw the line between eternal truth and 
the changing forms of knowledge at any other point 
than just where they have fixed it. 

“The various parties and tendencies in the Evange- 
lical Church agree in this—that no result of truly 
scientific inquiry can take away aught from that 
which really belongs to the truth of the Gospel, from 
thatredeeming, blessing and sanctifying divine power 
which came torth from the Redeemer himsel?, which 
bas aboce in his Church through theages, and which 
still works without abatement in our day. But that 
fame personal conviction of the faith which is the 
characteristic of Evangelical Caristendom, lays upoa 
our Church the obligation of seekiag continually anew 
in every recurring period the most appropriate form 
for the unchangeable substance of the Caristian faith; 
of keeping the evangelical confession open for each 
and every truth which thehuman miad may attain 
to; and of penetrating the true faith with the spirit of 
evangelical freedom. 

“The time has not yet arrived to formulate the com- 
mon evangelical faith according to our present th2o- 
logical knowledge. Rather has the historical devel- 
opment of our church been itself so much in harmony 
with the general development of our spiritual life, 
that, within the church, men draw very differently 
the boundaries between the substance and the form 
of the evangelical confession. This development has 
not been through the will of individuals, but under a 
divine leading. A really-assured and happy Christian 
faith would trust this leading of the spirit of God and 
of Christ still further, and allow free play to its move- 
ment in the church as well asin individuals. But, if 
it is sought through arbitrary particular opinions to 
hem in by impassable barriers the search of the mind 
after truth, then is to be feared that,for a purely 
pretentious loyalty to the confession, our Church will 
put herself in contradiction with her own spirit, in 
contradiction with the principle to which she owes 
her existence, and upon the inviolate observance ot 
which her preservation and her healthy progressive 
development are conditioned. 

“‘Therefore, the undersigned feel bound in conscience 
to point out the grave responsibility which the party, 

that through the favor of the State is just now in pos- 
“ gession of church authority throughout Germany, 
would take upon itself if its endeavor to exclude op- 
posing tendencies from the church should prove suc- 
cessful. We can see in that not only the greatest mis- 
chief to the evangelical church itself, but the greatest 
peril to the whole culture-life of our people, since by 
such an act the tendency which has for its highest aim 
the harmonizing of social advancement with Christian 
piety, and which therein is true union as well with 
the Christian principle of our church as with the 
present life and endeavor of the German people, 
would be declared unlawful aad forbidden ia the 
church. Fatal would it be for the evangelical church 
if within her pale it should no longer be permitted to 
discuss independently the religious truth of Christianity 
upon the grounds of scientific and historical criticism. 
Our church would thus fall into the same spiritual 
apathy and hos‘ile variance toward modern society 
and the State which we so lament in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. But this division between a church 
hostile to culture and a culture divorced from religion 
would be none the less fatal also to human society, 
which, thus robbed of the religious basis indispensable 
to its moral order, would rush on to inevitable de- 
struction. ’ 

. But should these verious tendencies in the church, 
which a)l spring out of the same ground of the gospel, 
recognize each other as haviog equal rights and treat 
each other with honorable and unreserved toleration, 
there would be an end of that party bitterness which 
now tends more to destruction than to upbuilding. 
Only when the pernicious praetice of misconstruing 
Opposing views and utterances in the worst possible 
sense shall give place to a kindly reciprocal judgment 
and to friendly interchange, can the approximation of 
tendencies, now so sharply divided, prepare the way 
for a better and an enduring church union.” 

From these demonstrations it is evident that by de- 
posing Drs. Sydow and Lisco, the Consistory would 
raise a storm against itself and the church which it 
Tules, g 








—As large stores and large factories can manu- 
facture and seJl much cheaper than small ones, (the 
world always buys of the cheapest) small businesses 
will be driven more and more to the wall. A close 
observer may notice this effect in every department 

- of business, 





SUNDAY LIBRARIES. 


R. Editor :—I lay this case before you. It is 
from facts. A dry goods clerk who must be on 
cuty from seven A.M, till ten P.M., or even till eleven, 
lives within bis means. He has three hundred and 
fitty dollars a year. He must board cheap, very cheap. 
He gets a hall bedroom with another clerk, in a cheap 
boardipg-house, two miles from his store, and in 
Brooklyn. He reacbes home at half-past eleven, evea 
at best; and in the busy season half-past twelve or 
oneatnight. When Sunday morning comes he needs 
to rest till ten o’clock certainly. Suppose him then 
thoroughly rested as far as sleep and food go. He has 
no fire in bis bedroom, nv quiet parlor. Perhaps he is 
not admitted in the parlor expressly and avowedly, 
because he had not hired it, bad hired and paid solely 
for bis bedroom. (I know such a case.) He has few ac- 
quaintances, and none whocan invite him to a neat 
and quiet room to read, to sing, to converse. 

Now, itis the duty of Christian charity, of Christ’s 
genuine followers to provide a room or rooms for such 
young men. 

If the public reading-rooms are the place, let us open 
them. Restrict the reading. Make it as religious or 
profitable asmay be demanded by the strictest New 
Evglander, but give these young men a quiet and 
plessant room on the Sabbath. It is their only day, 
tkeir only golden day. Let them escape from the din 
and clatter of dishes into the peace of a Library. 
Take them cut of the current of secular talk,—slang, 
filth, blasphemy, personalities, petty bickerings about 
items of dai/y news, and of scandal,—out of all such 
talk into the peace and quiet of a suitable room, with 
wholesome readipg and with profiting converse, if one 
desires. Take them to a place of rest, on the day of 
rest, Relieve their nostrils from the kitchen fumes, 
and from stale tobaccd smoke. Relieve their eyes 
with well-printed pages and good pictorials,—in lieu 
of bare walls, or rusty epgravings, or faded daubs of 
pictures. Raise them heavenward, as children of 
Ged. 

One day thus is worth more than the other six. Sun- 
day is the very day, the only one. They must use that 
ornone. They must grow wiser and better as men, as 
citizens, as Cbristiaus, that day or never. That lost, 
all is lost, except the result of self-unfolding, and in- 
ward meditations. 

See the painful contrast! That day, when hundreds 
ean come to a Church Library and Reading-Room, 
not one is admitted. That very day, and the only day 
as far as hundreds and thousands in the cities are.c»n- 
cerned, the doors are shut, the books, the magazines 
lie idle. Hungering and tbirsting all the six days 
while the facilities are abundant, not a taste, nota 
drop for them on Sunday. 

The Devil’s Reading-rooms are always open on Sun- 
day. 
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MUSICAL NOTES. 


ISS Kellogg is sending back flattering reports. 

Her appearance in London seems to have 

been a decided success, the papers speaking with 

judicial calmness but unqualified approbation. The 

fair lady is to sing at Buckingham Palace on the 20th 

June—an indication still more marked than the praise 
of the newspapers. 


—Mr. Gilmore is ambitious for his festival, and 
has endeavored to entice over here Mlle. Tietjeus, one 
of London’s most thoroughly established favorites. 
But the dainty lady couk 10:1 espared; her manager 
declined $24,000 and hex ‘raveling expenses for a 
twelve days’ sojourn, sizging two pieces each day. 
Mile. Tietjens is not one to mike the public wildly 
enthusiastic, but she is one of the always satisfactory 
kind. 


—Pauline Lucca is a comparatively new “queen 
of song,” who has been extending her reign from [taly 
through France, England and Germany, till now she 
has reached the Czar’s dominions. With a house 
packed, at 100 rubles ($75) a seat, the conductor had to 
lay down his baton for ten minutes after she first ap- 
peared while the audience wildly greeted her; and 
during the performance they insisted sometimes on 
twenty repetitions of @ single air! It is said that 
Madame Lucca thinks of coming to America. 


—Franz Abt was formally introduced to New 
York’s musical public at Steinway Hall, on Saturday 
evening, May 18, the cencert given at that time 
being in hishonor. There wasa notably fine exhibi- 
tion of choral music, the selections being largely from 
Abt’s own partsongs, and two of them being led by the 
composer. Meyerbeer’s ‘‘Ninety-first Psalm’ was 
finely rendered and warmly received. At the Arioa 
Club-house on last Saturday evening Herr Abt was 
the conductor of a very fine Concert, brilliant with 
soloists and rich with the grand singing of the Mien- 
nerchor. The Germans are giving their best and 
warmest recognition to this happiness-maker of 
theirs. 


—The last “ Madrigal Concert” of the season was 
given by the New York Vocal Society on the 16th ult. 
at that finest concert hall in America—Steinway’s. 
The society and its admirable performaaces are well 
known; the most of the members haying been culti- 





vated singers before the society was organized, their 
associated training has brought them to a high degree 
of perfection, more especially, perhaps, since Mr. 
Joseph Mosenthal assumed their conductorship. His 
delicacy of feeling and firm control of his chorus were 
apparent throughout. The selection of pieces was ju- 
dicious and interesting, and the performance of them 
was most admirable. The most enjoyable werea four- 
part hunting-song of Mendelssobn’s, Cooke's descrip- 
tive chorus ‘‘Shade of the Heroes” (words from 
Ossian), and Mendelssohn’s magnifivent ‘* Forty-third 
Psalm.” 


—Miss Antoinette Sterling’s testimonial concert 
at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, on Monday evening, 
the 27th, wasa handsome success as to audience, 
though we think it would have been far better in that 
regard had it been postponed to the fall, when people 
will be fresh again. Miss Sterling’sown part ia the 
concert was, as herpart always is, good—thor- 
ougbly so. Her main selections, from Schumann, 
Mendelssohn, Schubert, Rossini, and Gow, ranged 
through a large variety of style, and were ren- 
dered with artistic feeling and power. At one 
of her many recalls, Miss Sterling sang with start- 
ling effect, Col. H. C. King’s weird music to Kingsley's 
ballad, ‘*‘ Across the Sands o’Dee,” in which the com- 
poser very tastefully accompanied her on the piano. 
Mr. Brarnd’s violoncello and Dr. Damrosch’s violia 
were well played, but their selections were decidedly 
ubinteresting and unmusical. S. B. Mills never strikes 
a ‘Steinway Grand” without making one’s heart jump 
joyously, particularly when he plays Chopin; but 
even he seemed to fall short of his usual brilliancy,and 
chiefly by reason of bis selections, which were indi- 
vidually good, but not well balanced and contrasted. 
One of the most delightful features of the evening was 
the Haydn trio, played by Damrosch, Brand and 
Cary] Florio (pianist).—the opening piece; that was de- 
licious from beginning to end. The * VonWeber 
Quartette,’? Messrs. Bush, Kendall and Beckett, sang 
well and met with much approbation. 


BOOKS. 


The Fourth Gospel the Heart of Ohrist, by Edmund 
H. Sears. (Noyes, Holmes & Co. Boston, 1872.) 


This is a studied and elaborate work in four 
parts, besides an introduction and an appendix. 
It has, in fact, a thorough systematic unity, although 
this unity is not obvious in looking over the table of 
contents, and seems not to have been apprehended; 
certainly is not mentioned in any of the notices of the 
book that we have seen, though some of them are 
Guite extensive. 

To understand it, we must thoughtfully consider the 
analogy involved in the title, “‘The Fourth Gospel, 
the Hrart of Christ.’’ What then is the heart in 
the body? It is not un insulated member, but it is 
the center and life of an organized and vital system. 
So the Gospel of John is not a lifeless forgery, nor 
an insulated writing, devoid of spiritual life, but it is 
the inspired center and life ofa living and organized 
system. What then are the compouent elements of 
this system? They are the three other Gospels. These 
are not insulated, but are the results of a divine 
inspiration and organization which has fitted them to 
each other as parts of a living system in the center of 
which is the fourth Gospel, as the very heart of Christ 
diffusing a vital power through the whole. This same 
inspired and organizing power also pervades the 
Apocalypse, and all the Fpistles. 
~ Certainly, this is a beautiful and fruitful idea, and 
to develop it is the great object of this book. It re- 
guires a wide range cf thought, historical, critical, 
expository, philosophical, and theological. But Dr. 
Sears is prepared to meet the demand. He passes 
through this wide range, and yet subordinates all to a 
central unity of result. His purpose leads him into 
corflict with modern skeptics, and with critics of the 
Pantbeistic school, such as Strauss and Baur, and it 
exacts of him a thorough vindication of the genuine- 
ness and bistorical authority and divine inspiration 
of the Gospels, and an exhibition of the relations of 
the theology of John’s Gospel tothe whole system. 

Beginning with a brilliant and powerful vindication 
of the historical authority of the four gospels, he pro- 
ceeds to consider them as beiag in organic unity, in 
such wise that, to use his own words, each demands 
and complements the others; one within another, like 
circles convergent toward an illuminated center. 
Distinguishing between the public and the private 
ministry of Christ, he assigns to John a more full and 
supplementary account of the latter. He regards 
Mark as recording the gospelas preached by Peter; 
and Luke as ene of the seventy disciples, and as de- 
riving his information of many facts directly from 
John, and Mary the mother of Jesus. This is a very 
striking and probable view, and invests Luke’s Gospel 
with a new interest, in addition to that arising 
from bis relations to Paul. The development of the 
life of Christ in detail by the four evangelists, and the 
manner in which they supplement and confirm each 
other, is the main substance of the second and third 
partsof the work. An argument for the truth of the 
Gospels, like the argument of the Horz Paulina, is 
derived from the manner in which they are wrought 
into and supplement each other. 

In the last part there is a development of the the- 
ology of John, as seen in his cosmology, and in his 
doctrine of the Logos. Dr. Sears first presents the 
cosmology of Plato, and his dualism, and the errorg 
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thence proceeding, and in opposition states the pure 
monotheism and absolute creation of all things set 
forth by Jobn, not controversially, yet so as to correct 
the prevalent dualistic errors of the age. The supreme 
God, by whom all things were created, Jonn tells us, 
is the Logos who became incarnate in Christ. Dr. 
Sears shows, at great length, that this is not merely 
the doctrine of John, but that it is recognized and 
confirmed by the other evangelists, by Paul, and by 
the author of the Epistle te the Hebrews. Of thisin- 
carnation of the Supreme God, the Logos, the Creator 
of allthings in the Lord Jesus Christ, he says, ‘‘We 
conclude it to be the distinguishing doctrine of the 
Johanrean theology. The other New Testament wri- 
ters forecast it, or reach toward it, and sometimes 
erasp it. but it beams forth in John as the sun of 
the whole Christian system, showing all its other 
truths in organic relations withit.” (p. 531.) 

To this doctrine of the Logos Dr. Sears earnestly in- 
vites the Unitarian body. He says, “[t wou!d, as we 
believe, invest every communion table with the al- 
most visible presence of a divine Redesmer;” py it 
*¢ we come into the heart of the Divine Mercy.”” Thus 
is the Gospel of John shown to be the heart of Christ. 

We are not from these results to infer that Dr. Sears 
is a Trinitarian in the sense of Tripersonalism, invoiv- 
ing three wills and hearts inone God. In this sense of 
the word *“‘pervon,” heis nota Trinitsrian. Butasthe 
doctrine of the Trinity is stated by Professor Stuart, 
in which *‘ person’”’ is used to denote merely some un- 
known distinction in God, whois yet One in esssnce 
and attribu’es. be is willing to accept it, and sees no 
reeson why all Unitarians should not do the sam». 

Those wbo hold to a real tripersonal Trinity, will not 
accept all the results of Dr. Sears; but ail who believe 
in the Supreme Divinity of Jesus Christ, in the regen- 
eration of fallen man by the divine influence, and in 
the inspiration and authority of the Gospels, aud 
otber New Testament writings, will regard his work 
as one of peculiar power and value. In spirit, it is 
heavenly an* full of vital energy; in style, it is beauti- 
ful and finished. It is in direct antagonism to all 
efforts to throw off the supremacy of Christ, in which 
some once knewn as Unitarian Christians have en- 
gaged. It tends toa high and experimental Christi- 
anity, and will give increased power to that move- 
ment toward evangelical orthodoxy that his disclos:d 
itself in the Unitarian body. But its influence and in- 
terest wili not be limited to them. No one, of any 
denomination, can read it without feeliug its quick- 
enipg power, confirming his faith in the Gospel and 
leading him into higher fellowship with the Son of 
Ged. 


Saunterings. By Charles D. Warner, author of “My 
Summer in a Garden.” Boston: James R. Osgood 
& Co. 1872. 

Nine out of every ten, at least of European critics, 
if asked what is the characteristic of American humor, 
would probably reply—e vagance. But this riiti« 
book sud its predecessor by the same deft hand are 
not the only evidences that our countrymen have the 
gift of delicate and quiet bumoras well. The atten- 
tive observer will find the claim sustained in half tae 
newspspersintbeland. Saunterings is apparently a 
collection of the suthor’s letters to his frieuds, thrown 
easily off white on the usual European tour. It ne- 
cessarily !acks, therefore, the unity and origiuality of 
his delightful ‘‘ Garden”’ experiences, but it is marked 
by the same pure and crisp English, the same sly and 
dry waggery, which placed Mr. Warner, at a bound, 
among the toremost masters of graceful trifling, either 
of our own or an esrlier day. 

The volume is replete with a delicious deficiency 
of accurate and usetul information. I[¢ gives, in 
short, the first view of the old routes and places 
and characters—now so familiar to us ali—ou the 
well-worn Continental route, as presented to a man 
of wit and sensibility, bringing to fields new and 
strange, powers of observation matured and sharpened 
by experience. How far these plain accounts and pithy 
commentaries might satisfy the seeker after fresh 
knowledge, is somewhat doubtful; but 4s reminders, 
reviving the impressions of one’s own travel, we have 
found them as useful as they are pleasant. 

The many admirers of Mr. Warner’s peculiar vein 
will see in the following brief extract that the wit 
which seemed almost childish inits simplicity, when 
at home among the peas and parsley, grows cosmp- 
politan, and moves as easily, when abroad io the great 
heaven of shoddy and petroleum: 

** On the lith of October the sun came out, after a retire- 
ment of nea: ly two weeks. The cause of the appearance was 
the close of the October Fest. This great popular carnival 
has the came effect upon the weather in Bavaria that the 
Yearly Meeting of Friends is known to produce in Phila- 
deiphia, and the Great National Horse Fair in New England. 
It always rains during the October Fest. Having found this 
out, I do not know why they do not change the time of it; 
but I presume they are wise enough to feel that it would be 
useless. A similar attempt on the part of the Penusytvania 
Quakers merely disturbed the operations of nature, but did 
not save the drab bonnets from the annual wetting. There 
is a subtle connection between such gatherings and the 
gathering of what are called the elements—a sympathetic 
connection, which we shall, ne doubt, one day understand, 
when we have collected facts enough on the subject to make 
a comprehensive generalization, after Mr. Buckle’s method.” 


We are tempted to add an exquisite bit of satire 
from the same chapter, on the great Feast of Mu- 
nich. Itis part of a picture of the young King Lud- 
‘wig among his people: 

“At length there was another stir ;and the King descended 





from the rear of his pavilion, attended by his ministers, 
and moved about among the people, who made way for 
him, and uncovered at his approach. He spoke with one 
and another, and strolled about as fancy took him. I sup- 
pose this is called mingling with the common people. After 
he had mingled about fifteen minutes, he returned and took 
his place on the steps in front of tye pavilion.” 

This is a summer book; a book to read aloud on 
broad piazzas, and sub tegmine all sorts of fagi’s. The 
chapters are short, and there are delicious droppiug- 
off places, if you grow sleepy. The theory of such 4 
foreordained use is all that reconciles us to the unu- 
suul form of the book. It isin all respects well print- 
ed and well edited; but the margins are too narrow, 
the psge is too crowded, and the shape badly adapted 
to adorn the shelf of the library. But then the 
thought of the pocket and the knapsack suggests itself, 
aud we are fain to accept the quality of fitness to 
atone for the outrage oa our sense of the beautiful. 


Notes on England. By H. Taine. Translated, with 
avn Introcuctory Chapter, by W. F. Rae. (New York: 
Holt & Williams). 1872. 

This is doubtless the most suitable book for those to 
read wbo wish to learn for themselves what are the 
brilliant attractions and what are the weaknesses of 
M. Taine, the trauslation of whose History of English 
Literature has suddenly extended over England and 
America a reputation which has been high in France 
for more than a dozen years. The *‘ Notes”’ here pre- 
sented comprise the observations of the author in Ka- 
land on frequent occasions from 1861 to 1871. They 
are original, acute, and, for a foreigner, remarkably 
just and penetrating They can be read and judged 
with less outlay of time and thought, and less neces- 
sity of accurate learning, than his larger work re- 
quires; and, moreover, Mr. Rie’s very discriminating 
and interesting introduction provides the reader with 
an admirable critical estimate of the man and his 
metbod. We fully agree with the translator that M. 
Taine is great writer, and, even in some respects, a 
great historian and critio, in spite of the theory which 
he advocates—namely, that history and criticism may 
be reduced to exact sciences and made unerring iu 
their verdicts. This theory has, of course, done little 
for such a desu!tory work as the Notes on England; 
and the beok is all the better for it. It is Taine’s 
quick observation and wit that make us tolerate his 
“science,” which in less skillful hands would be 4 use- 
less tool. 

This volume is embellished with a good portrait of 
the author. He looks like an American. 


The Plébiscite (Scribner & Co.) is the latest of 
the Erckmavn-Chatriau stories. It describes tie ex- 
perience of the Alsatian villagers during the late war, 
with the same simple pathos and humor a3 shine 
through the interior views, by these authors, of tne 
cempusigns of the first Napoleon. There is no better 
Gelineation of the real daily miseries of war. But, 
whether to preserve in the tale the prejudices and ig- 
porance of the supposed narrator (4 provincial miyor), 
or to set forth the bliad passions of the authors them- 
selves, the story is pervaded with a ludicrous hatred 
of the Germans, the ascription to them of all maan 
qualities, the ccncep‘ion of them as a nation of tyrants 
and slaves, and the fierce desire of a military revenge 
which shall at least restore Alsace and Lorraiae to 
France. We think we have heard that Erckmaun 
and Chatrian are both Alsatians. This translation is 
good. 


A Manual of Zoology for the Use of Students. With 
a General Introduction oa the Principies of Zoology. 
By Henry Alleyne Nicholson, M.D., D.Se., ete., Pro- 
fessor of Natural History and Botany in University 
College, Toronto. Second Edition. (New York: D. 
Appleton & Cs. 1872.) This book differs from the 
xdmirable Textbook of Zoology by the same author, 
noticed by us some months ago, principally in contain- 
ing a general discussion of many interesting questions 
in biology and zoology, ranging farther into the realm 
of theory than the Textbook, which was chiefly con- 
fined to the classification and enumeration of fact:. 
We find the Manual the more useful book of the two; 
and we can scarcely recognize the necessity of the 
other, sixce this seems to us equally available for all 
instruction. The book is really scientific in matter 
ard manner; it is fairly abreast of the modern position 
of the sciences; and it is illustrated with cuts that 
mean something more thau menagerie-handbills. 


Principles of Political Economy, with some of their 
Applicaiions to Social Philosophy. By Jehn Stuart 
Mijl. People’s Edition. (New York: Lee, Shepard & 
Diilingham. 1872.) Itis not neoessary to discuss here 
the merits or the shortcomings of Mr. Mill’s philosophy 
and political economy. It is sufficient to say that he 
occupies a position s0 Commanding, and presents with 
£0 much cleariess, force and authority the views of his 
school, that no man of any school can pretend to have 
thoreughly studied the subject without having read 
this masterly treatise, which is certainly the most im- 
portant since that ef Adam Smith, and ranks as a 
clasvic in the literature of the science of political eoon- 
omy. The present edition is the same in text as the 
sixth English one; and theuzh its fine print and double 
columns make it scarcely agreeable for a first perusal, 
yet its small bulk and its completeness in a single vol- 
ume render it convenient for reference, 


Mrs. Whitney’s Pansies, with its Shakespearean 
sub-title, “‘— for thoughts” (J. R. Osgood & Co.), is 
receiving much praise from the critics, mainly on ac- 
count of one or two of its best pieces, though there is 





fervor and delicate fancy almost everywhere in the 
book. The poems ‘of occasion”’ are the poorest, of 
eourse; the wonder is that they are poems at all, as 
most of them certainly are. It is the poems of “‘sug- 
gestion, interpretation and hope’’ that reveal the 
author’s power. Her habit of considering everytning 
im rature as a symbol of some corresponding moral or 
religious truth is perhaps too regular. One knows 
pretty nearly what to expect, when her little birds 
make their appearance with their morals neatly at 

tsched. But this sort of sentiment, though attempted 
by many commonplace writers. is not unwelcome from 
Mrs. Whitney, «ither in prose or verse. Her poem of 
““Sperrows,’”’ which has gone the rounds of the press, 
is a fine example; and the exquisite meditation, “[ 
Will Abide in Thine House,” is one of the few instances 
in this book of another method. 


It is the Fashion. From the German of Adelheid 
ven Auer. (Philadelpbia: J. B. Lippincott & Oo. 
1872.; This is a quiet but effective story, somewhat 
resembling in tone the novels of T.S. Arthur, but as 
uniike them in style and det~il as its Garman origin 
would lead one to expect. The theme is what we 
should call **Keeping up Appearances ’’—the careless 
weakness of a family who spend the wholw of a hand- 
some income in fashionable living, and the various 
troubles to which this gives rise. But the moral of 
the story is not its chief recommendation. It is full 
of strong sketcbes of character and quaint touches of 
bumor; and the plot, though transparent, is tinted 
with romance. 


Music and Morals. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers. 1872.) The author 
divides his treatise on musics (we look in vain for the 
appropriateness of the latter part of the title) into four 
perts. First, philosophical ; music,emotion,and morals: 
secondly, biographical; by far the most interesting of 
all, including sketches of Handel, Glusk, Haydn, 
Schubert, Chopin, Mozart, Beethoven, and Mends's- 
sohn: thirdly, history of the violin, piano, bells, and 
chimes; snd lasily, a critique upon music in England, 

The pbilosophical thesis is entertaining by its pe- 
culiarity, though it will not always command ap- 
proval. The remaining pages are so replete with in- 
teresting and valuable information, that ail musicians 
and music-!overs who read them will thank the author 
for Going for music in literature what Mr. Ruskin did 
for artin the same field. The book may be read with 
interest and profit by every one. 


Bayard Taylor’s Beauty and the Beast, and Tales 
of Home, (G. P. Putnam & Sons), is a collection of short 
stories, most of which bave been published in the 
magazines. They do not show much iaventive power; 
but the descriptions of domestic (particularly Quaker) 
life, and the sketches of character strung upor tneir 
slepder tbreads of narrative, are always weil written 
and sometimes manifest considerab!ie power of pur- 
traiture, In satire, Mr. Taylor appears to us a clumsy 
practitioner. His steries in this veiu are neither very 
oliginal nor very refined. ‘ Beauty and toe Beast,” 
with which the book begins, is by far the best tale in 
it. The facts are borrowed from # Russian autnor, and 
Mr. Taylor has clothed them and given them a local 
coloring with unmistakable success. 


Little Sunbeams, by Joanna H. Mathews (Robert 
Carter & Brothers), comprises @ series of six stories by 
the author ot the Bessie Books, inteuded tor maidens 
of from eight to twelve years, und illustrating in a 
lively and happy style, by experiences familiar to 
school-girls, the domestic virtues of good temper, cour- 
tesy, puuctuality, etc. Humor, good sense, good tiste, 
and fidelity to the real facts of youthful charaeter 
mark these little books. and entitle them to a place 
with the Prudy and Susy books, among our best 
juveniles. 


Little Pierre, the Pedlar of Alsace (Catholic Pub- 
lication Co.), is another story of this bdurder-land, 
trapsiated from the French, but manifestly dating 
from more peaceful times, The narrative is quist, 
simple, and morally wholesome. It is published in 
beautiful style, with numerous remarkably spirited 
and effective wood-cuts. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Authors. Prices. 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & Co., New York. 

. P. Lange, D. D., “Commentary on Kings.” . . 60) 

Sasn Macdonaid, “A Hidden Life and other Poems,” - 150 


J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
Jamiesor, a 2 monte and Brown, ** Commentary on J a 


* Philadelphia and its Environs,” f f 50 
T. & T. CLARK, Edinburgh. 


enens Cremer, “Lexicon ot New 9 Greek.” 
* Commentary on Kin 
William Cunningham, D D., Sermons 1828 “s 1860. 


WRIGHT & POTTER. Boston. 
Third Annual Report, Massachusetts Labor Statistics. 
JAMES R. OsGvoD & Co., Boston. 

Ww.D. Howells, - * Suburban sketches. ” (Hlustrated.) | . 7 
The Same ‘Italian Journeys, > 2 
YheSame; . ° “Venetian iife.” =. 2 * ~. @ 

PROT. EPIS. SOCIETY, Etc., New York. 

Stephen H. Tyng, D. D.. ** Fellowship with Christ,” . 1, 

EVANGELICAL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY, New York. 
* Prayer and Precept for Every Day,” : « & 
NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, 
Mrs. E. J. Richmond, * Adopted,” ‘ r ‘ 69 
D. LoTHOoRP & Co., Boston. 
Mrs. E. D. Kendell, “ The sStanifords of Staniford’s Folly,” 
DEWITT C. LENT & Co.. New York. 
Lady Barker, . “Station Life in New Zealand.” 
T. B. PETERSON & Co., Philadelphia. 

Alex. Dumas, . ‘ The Queen's Necklace,” 

HENRY T. WILLIAMS, (Horticulturist Office) New York. 


Henry T. Williams, (Editor) ‘*‘ Window Gardening.’ 

Mrs. 8. O. Johnson, ( ais Boge oa ” Beery ean own 
ower Garden 

Arthur Bryant, Sr , “ Forest = oe 5 Shelter, Ornament and 
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—— 
-LINED LEAD Prpks is the greatest San- 
one improvement of the age. ‘Itisa block- 
tin pipe heavily coated with solid lead. The 
metals areso thoroughly united in the process 
of manufacture as to be, in fact, but one pipe 
Tin is a metul closely resembling silver, doth 
in color and purity; hence water ows through 
tin-lined Teud pipe as pure asif drawn through 
silver. Itisas flexible and y solde as 
jead pipe; it is also stronger and more dura- 
bie. By its use, lead andzinc poison and iron- 
yust are avvided, and xzeneral heaith promote‘. 
Jn addition to the plumbing of houses it 
js largely used for conveying water . from 
springs and wells; also for r pumps. min- 
eral wuters, soda fountains, and water cool- 
ers, and in fact wherever purity and safety to 
healthare desirable Circulars and samples of 
ipesent by mail free. Price, 15 centsa ound 
or all sizes. Address the Colwells, Shaw & 
Willard Mf'g Co.. 213 Centre Street, New York. 
Also manufacturers ot Block Tin Pipe, Sheet 
Lead. Lead Pipe, Solder, &c. Orders tilled at 
sight. 


WILLIAM ORTON; PAvut_ B. Du_CHAILLU: 
Sm FRANCIS CROSSLEY; QUEEN Louisa of 
PRUSSIA; with adozen other portraits. etc., 
jn June No. PHENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
Newsmen bave it, or will proeureit. Refor- 
mation for Juvenile Offenders, by Gov. 
Brown, of Mo., is full of useful suggestion ; 
“What is the Tariff Question?” by Horace 
Greeley, will attract attention; “Steal or 
Starve.” by Rosine Knight is pathetic ; Monti- 
cello, Home of Thomas Jefferson, by Mrs. 
Halloway, 1s interesting Artists will enjoy 
the Stereoscope, or the Marvels of the Binoc- 
ular Vision; also, Anatomy and Philosophy 
of Expression, illustrated ; The Chinesein the 
Philippines, by Capt. Beckwith, illustrated ; 
Walking, its Effects on Health; Preachers 
and Preaching, by H. W. Beecher: His 
Views on the Study of Human Nature; The 
Bible Not Enough; Divine and Human; To- 
tal Depravity ; Materialism, etc. “*What can 
I Do Best?” The Shakers—Have they made 
a mistake? Sketch of ann Lee: Office-Seek- 
ing; ‘Cxrbon and its Different Forms; Dia- 
mond, Graphite, Coal. What do We Onder- 
stand by Adam? Life Insurance; Can we 
Mould our Features? op'ritualism Answered 
by Science ; Light and Colors; Electricity and 
Life; with mucn other most instructive mat- 
ter. Only 3Ucents $3a year. End of Volume 
Bi. A new volume begins with next number, 
8S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 

“Our FAVORITE SEWING-MACHINE.—The 
che epest anc best Sewing Machine now mauu- 
factured ior family use is probably the New 
Wilson. Wecertainly would use no other. It 
works with equal facility on muslin, woolen, 
cloth, cambric, tarletan, flannel and leather. 
It does not paralyze the spine, or wear out the 
operator in any way, neither does it demand 
an incessant stoppage to tind out where the 
difficulty is. There is no difficulty. It runs 
smoothly and evenly, hems, fells, tucks, gath- 
ers and binds. It does the finest and_ most 
beautiful work on cambric and linen. It also 
bas the merit of being cheaper than any other 
first-class machine, as it can be purchased for 
$50. The feeding device is an improvemeat 
on all other machines, and a special patent of 
the Wilson. It oes not get out of order, nor 
break needles, nor slip, nor pucker the cloth, 
So complete has the Wilson Sewing Machine 
been made, by a skillful combination of brain 
and muscie, that it has left nothing to be de- 
sired.” Salesroow, 707 Broadway, N. Y., Also 
, sale in all other cities in the United 

es. 


Wuicnh Pays Brest?—The public have long 
since discovered that the so-called lock-stitch 
sewing-machine,even when of the latest make, 
is but an indiff-rent helper in a family, and 
that it pays to obtain a Wilcox & Gibbs sileut 
Family Sewing-Machine in preference to any 
other. This is the only machine making the 
secure and elastic twisted lop-stitch. 

Facts FOR THE Lapies.—J. A. H. Abell 
Warsaw, N. Y., bought a Wheeler & Wilson 
Loek-Stitch Machine in 1857; used it 9 years in 
stitching clothing that 8 hands prepared, and 
Since in family sewing with not a cent for re- 
pairs; . ~— now = mugic, wich no signs of 

car. See the dew Improvements and F 
Lock-Stitch Ripper. ws 


HOUSEKEEPERS.—The American Institute 
awards the premium to Electro Silicon as being 
the.best article tor cleaning and polishing Sil- 
ver, Plated Ware, &c. Sold by Jewelers, Drug- 
gists, House Furnishing and Grocery Stores. 


OoFFIN, KEDINGTON & Co. . 
Street, New York, eascitiainii 


HAVE you Seen WILSON’s PATENT ADJUST- 
ABLE [RON CHAIR? Above thirty different 
changes, forthe invalid sick or well, it is in- 
—o —s bea, lounge. or chair, no equal. 

all and see them, or send for 
Reade Street, New York. ae Some 

No_ Agents, no Discounts, no Commi 
One Price to all. Purchaser saves ame, 
— os trial i? in the United States 

ree Price List. The Jones Scal ‘ 
Binghamton, N. Y. . 


Lecusts do not equal traveling a 
Gevouring green things. We roy Tease 
them, thus such Low prices. Scales sol on 
trial anywhere in tne United States. The 

cnes Scale Works, Binghamton. N. Y. 

ITERESTING To SEWING WoMEN.—The Rev. 

enry Ward Beecher says: “* Wheeler & Wil- 
Son’s is the machine generally employed in 
Manufacturing, and those who are to apply 
ood work should learn to sew on that ma- 

ine, 

MaRK your cicthine with PAyson’s IN- 


ar Ink. druggists and stationers 


Tae Halford Leicestershi 
THE re Tabl 
highly reccmmended for family —. omaat 


(ee 


[ =: Cc. C. THOMSON 


rehase anything required for pers 
onal w 

househoid use, at five per cent. upon cost of ra 
a ormation in . a to styles, with circu- 
dan en aPPlication. If samples are wanted, in- 

R eig t postage stamps. Is permitted to refer 
rad O. B. Frothingham; E. o. 
M, Ossart, with Arnold, 

e with 


Flagg, D.D.; J. 
rchant onstable & Co. C. C. 
Putnam, of'G. b. Putnasre sonst 02-5 @ Haven 


& Sons. 
Cc. C. THOMSON, 341 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 














F YOU WRITE anp 
MAIL A LETTER 


AS FOLLOWS: 


Messrs. HOWARD & CO., 
No. 85 Broadway, New York: 

Please send me your Price-List of Wal- 
tham Watches for 1872, as per advertise- 
ment in the CHRISTIAN UNION. 

(SIGN NAME AND ADDRESS IN FULL.) 


You will receive, post-paid, by return mail, a 
very interesting pampblet, illustrated with fine 
engravings, describing the details of the Waltham 
Factory, and telling how the Watches are made. 
You will also receive our Price-List, which de- 
scribes all tne different grades of Watches, gives 
weight and quality of tne Cases, with prices of 
each, and also explains our plan of sending single 
Watcnes by Expiess to any part of the country, 
no matter how remote, with the privilege of exam- 
ination before paying the bill. ‘'wo new Watches 
have been added to the list, the “ Boy’s Watch,” 
and the “ Railroad Timekeeper.” 

Please keep in mind that we 


REFUND THE MONEY 


For any Watch that is not satisfactory. 

Address HOWARD & CO., No. 865 Broadway, 
New York. 

Residents of California, Oregon, ana other dis- 
tant places will finda great advantage in dealing 
witb us. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
gy SF READY. 
THE WEALTH OF THE WEST. 


MINES, MILLS, and FURNACKS 
OF TH& 
PACIFIC STATES and TERRITORIES ; 


An Account of the Condition, Resources, and 
Methods of the Mining and Metallurgical 
Industry in those Regions, chiefly re- 
lating to the PRECIOUS METALS, 

By RossITER W. RAYMOND. PH. D., 

U. 8. Commissioner of Mining Statistics; Editor of 
the “ Engineering and Mining Journul.” etc.; Au- 


thor of “The Mines of the Wes ,” “ American 
Mines and Mining.” etc. 


1 vol. Octavo, 567 pages. Extra Cloth, Beveled 
Boards. Price $3.50. 


J. B. FORD & CO., Pubtishere, 
277 PARK PLAOE, NEW YORK. 


G2” For sale by Booksellers, or matied postpata on 
receipt of price by the Pubtishers. ee 




















OMAN’S WOKK In THECHURCH. 


The best text-book for the development of the 
Christian activity of pious women in every de- 
partment ofthe work of the deacuness, as now in- 
stituted in the Lutheran, Hpiscopel. Presbyterian, 
Moravian, Congregutional, Methodist and Baptist 
Churches, is 


“UNA AND. HER PAUPERS.” 





MEMORIALS OF AGNES ELIZABETH JONES.] 


By her sister. With an introduction by FLOR- 
ENCE NIGHTINGALE. Second ‘Ameriean from 
the Fifth London Edition. With an introductory 
preface by the Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
and an Appendix on Hospital Nursing and Train- 
ing in the United Staes, by the author of ‘ Wo- 
man’s Work in the Civil War.” Crown 8vo., ex- 
tra cloth, price $2. 

This work gives the practical experience of one 
of the noblest ard most self-sacrificing of the 
missionaries to the poor, the sick, the ignorant 
and the degraded. Of high social position, 
wealthy. bighiy educated, and of the most ear- 
nest piety, she trained herselffor the work at 
Kuiserworth, at St. Tnomas’s Training Hospital 
for Nurses, and in connection with Mrs. Ranyard, 
of the Bible Woman’s Mission, and gave her life 
to her work. No Christian woman desirous of 
serving her Lord and Master should fail to read 
and inwardly digest this book. 





*,*For sue by all booksellers, or will be mailed, 
postpaid. on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE ¢ SONS, 


416 Broome Street, New xork. 





Practical — Educational—Scientific, 


ARDENER’S MONTHLY, 
EDITED BY THOMAS MEEHAN, 
$2.00 per annum, 


HIHENRY WARD BRECHER writes: 

“Others may know of a better Horticultural 
Magazine in America. I DO NOT.” 

Address, CHAS. H. MAROT, 
No. 814 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





LL BOOK LOVERS shouid subscribe to the 
AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST. 8 Monthly Journal 
of Viterature. and Repository of Notes and 
Queries. Send stamp for specimen rumoer. 
d. — & SONS, 
: ussau street, New York. 
Subscription, $1 per year. Cheap editien, 50 cents. 


ENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 


133 Nassau STREET, 








American Or Fo Pub 
yd ; aan Seeteatens sent by mail 








STEREOSCOPES & VIEWS, GRAPHO : 
ETHOSCOPES, ALBUM AND BnoroguaPas onus 
CELEBRITIES. oto- m 

Manufacturers of Ph 0 Metering 


MUSIC, &c. 


“ Best because Cheapest! 
Cheapest because the best!” 


9 einen PRAISE, HYMN, AnD 
TUNE BOOK! 
CONTAINING 
Five Hundred Live Hymns, Tunes, and 
Set Pieces. 


With an introduction by the Rev. Dr. HrroHoock 
-of the Union Theol. Seminary, N. Y. 








Its cheapness comes from the absence of lumber ; 
its excellence, from the presence of gems only, 
both of poetry and music. Books of thrice ite bulk 
ding in didactic puetry of unquestioned ex- 
cellence. are plenty; actual experiment, however, 
proves that scarce a tnird of their contents is or 
can be used in public worship; whilst the cost of 
their useless portions is to the congregation a bur- 
then intolerable. 


CHRISTIAN PRAISE 


Is now in its fifth edition—1 ¥ol., crown octa¥o, 
price $1.34, retail—and used and recommended by 
congregations and clergy most eminent in the 
Presbyterian Church. Single copies mailed on re- 
ccipt of retail price. 

e*s Special terms for first introduction had on 
direct application to publishers. 


¥. J. HONTINGTON & CO., 
105 Duane 8t., N. ¥. 








Novesss 
CHEAP EDITIONS 


PIANO-FORTE CLASSICS, 


In paper covers, or handsomely bound, gilt 











“ee Paper. Cloth. 
Bach’s 48 Preludes and Fugues (folio)..... . $450 
* Do. 4 Books, each........ acscecce G1 & 
Beethoven's Thirty-eight Sonatas..... 200 300 
ad Thirty-four Miscellane- 
Ous PieCeS..........++++ is 15 
Chopin’s Valses ........+-s+00« ° 
Pt Polonaises..... ecccee - 150 
yee NOtturnuS ..cccccsseccereccceene 150 
e: MAZUIKAS......ecceeeeeeeees eee 1 5A 
- Ballades.......seee++ ccccccoreot- 9 BS 
= Preludes.......- pecececsectescce OOD 
Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte (§ 
Bouks) folio, splendidly haying ... 450 
Mendelssohn’s Lieder oh" | worte, oc- 
tAVO.-.s- Ee ae mm 
Mendel*sohn’s Piano-forte Works, fo- 
no, splendidly bound, 3 vols., each 5 00 
Mendelssobn’s do. do., octavo, 3 vols., 
Se conccesece co-cse coce BHD 8H 
Schubert’s Ten Sonatas...... 150 250 

” ances, complete . % 

a! Piece Cece rccccccoce 7 1659 
Mozart’s Son atas...........-..000-e cocsee 1500=—-2 5 
Weber’sComplete Pianoforts Works. 175 3800 
Schumann's Altum, containing forty- 

SID POROID iis cencccssesscsctbensona - 10 200 


Schumann’s Forest Scene 


MOTHER GOOSE, 


Or NATIONAL NURSERY RHYMES. Set to Music 
by J. W. ELLIOTT, with 65 beautiful Llustrations 
engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. Paper Boards, 
$4.50. Splendidly bound in cloth, gilt edges, $2.50. 


ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 
(27 Send for Catalogue and Lists to 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO,, 
751 BRoaADWaY, New YORE. 


PARKLING RUBIES!! 
New Sabbath School Song Book! 


An appropriate name for this neat, complete and 
most pleasing collection of musical vems, about 
150 of them) by A. HULL and H, SAUNDERS. Mu- 
sic new, fresh, spirited ! 

PRICE 35 CENTS. 


“NEVER TROUBLE TROUBLE TILL TROUBLE 
TROUBLES You,” is the title of a favorite Song by 
WELLMAN, 30 cents. 


THE PILGRIMS HARP, 


Isthe name of « compact book of 210 pages, which 
cen be carried in the pocket and yet contains a 
VERY LARGE PROPORTION of the most popmar 
psalm tunes, spiritual songs, &c., &c. It would be 
difficult to compile a more convenient book forthe 
VESTRY. the PRAYER MEETING, or SuClaL 
SINGING MEETINGS. 
PRICE 60 CENTS, 


By ASA HULL. 
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KISSING AT THE GARDEN 
ATE,” Song. LOESCH. . ° ° » AO 


THE MUSICAL TREASURE 


Continues to be a “‘ Great Success.”" Great variety 
of the best Vocal and Inst. amentai Music, 
Price in Bds., $2.50; Clo., $3.00; Gilt, $4.00. 
The avove Books aad Pieces sent it-puid, on 
receipt of retail price. + Coes 
O. DITSON & CO., Boston, 
©. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 





EW SABBATH-SCHOOL MUSIC 
00K— 
THE CROWN 


OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONGS. By L. H. Dow- 
LinG. The Music in THE CROWN consists of the 
choieest gems of many of the best authors of 
Sunday-School Music in America, being selected 

rincipaily from the works of GEO ¥F. RooT and 

. P. BLISS, together with an excellent assortment 
of new hoses. lt contains 160 pages, and is bound 
in boards only. 

s a sale by i Exits. $3 over doz. 
cimen copy 30 cents, post-paid, by mail, 

Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OBTO. 











€ COO ENGRAVINGS AND CHROMOS; 
a Send ten cents te ELLIOT, 
BLAKESLEE & NOYBES, Boston. for Catalnene, 


RT RECREATIONS. — A complete ide to 
Ornamental Work without a Teacher “Gent by 








mail on receipt of price, $3.00, b’ 
3: i. TILTON & OO. Publishers, Boston. 


QUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOKS, 
POBRBRIBHED RY. 


BIGLOW & MAIN. 


OVER 350,000. COPIES. OF 
PURE GOLD. 


By Rev. RoBESS LowRy and WV. HOWARD. DOANE, 
SOLD IN ONB YRBAR. 


BRIGHT JEWELS. 
By REv. RegertT LOWRY, WM. F. ShaRWIN and 
CHESTER @. ALLEN. 


FRESH LAURELS. 


By WM.B, BRADBURY. ~ 


SONGS OF SALVATION. 


By Tuxo. E. PERKENS and REV. ALFRED TAYLOR. 


Retsil price of either of the above, in board cov- 
ers, 35 cents ; $30 per hundred. 


THE BRADBURY TRIO. 


Containing all the So of the New CHAIN, 
NEW SHOWER. and New CENSER. Price $1 retail, 
board covers; $75 per hundred. 


j 








2" A single Specimon Copy of any of our Books 
= by wail, post-paid, on receipt of the retail 





BIGLOW & MAIN, 
(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY,) 
425 Broome St., N. Y., or 126 Wabash Ave., Ohicago. 





BRAAR'S MUSICAL WORLD. 
Amonthly o zine. Bach number contains 
2% pages of beautifui new music and original read- 


ing matter. OVER £20 WORTH OF MUSIC GIVEN I 
EACH VOLUME. Ulegant premiums for cla 
Only $1 per year. 


Specimen cupies, contalsing 
large amount of new music, List of Pr 
full particulars sent to any address 67, recei 
ten cents. Address 
& BRAINARD’S SONS, ¢yplishers, 
ELAND 


. Vv ’ 
er Catalogues >f Music Calteas 


em .ams an 
pt of 











] * iment GPicRLEY’S PORTRAIT, 


An exceller*, tikeness—size 10x14 inches. 
cents; b”) the hundred, $15 


Horace Greeiecy’s Grand March. 
With Portrait, 40 cents, 
WM. A. POND & CO., Music Publishers, 
No. 547 Broadway, and 
Union Square, New York. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ARTMOUTH COLLEGE, HANO- 
VER, N. H. Commencement, under the 
new Calendar, June 27. There are “ive Depart- 
ments—Academical, Scientific, Medical, Agricul. 
tural, Civil ogy Examination fur ad- 
mission—first day, June 25; second day, Aug. 28. 
‘The next College Year begins Aug 29,in ail the 
Departments except the Medical—in that, Lectures 
commence Aug 1 d is granted to worthy and 
indigent students. For further information, or 
for Catalogues, address the President, Rev. A. B 
SMITH, D D., or the Clerk of the Faculty, 
Muay 16, 1872. 


D IVINITY SCHOOL 


OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


This School is open to persons of all denomina- 
tions, and the next term will begin September 26th, 
A catulogue giviig information,in regard to ad- 
mission and pecuniary aid, will be sent on applica- 
tion to Prof. OLIVER STEARNS, D.D., or 
E. J. YOUNG. 


Price 25 
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EMALE COLLEGE, 
BORDENTOWN, N. J. 
Rev. JOHN H. BRAKKLY, Ph. D. President. 


Bpring session begins March 24th. 
or terms etc., address as above. 





{HESTER SQUARE BUARDING AND DAY 

/ SCHOOL for Young Ladies. The next School 
Vear will begin Tuesday, September 24th, 1872. 

For Catulogue and Circular apply to Rev. GEORGE 
GANNETT, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass 





IT IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Wor- 

cester, Mass , fits Boys and Men for Common 
and scientific Pursuits Its superior merits stated 
in Circular. C. B. METCALF, Sup. 


JOR BUYS.—sSupericr atvagengpe at Riverview 
Academy. Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 


IVERVIBEW MILITARY ACADPMY, Po 
keepsie, N. Y. 
boys. 


; NSTRUCTOR.—A gentleman, who is 
> @ practical Geologist. is opento an engage- 
meut as Instructor in Natural History. 
NATU®ALIST, 
Box 343, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


TH! LITTLE CORPORAL, 


LLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS, AND OLDER PEOPLE WHO HAVE YOUNG 
HEARTS. Terms $1.50a year. Single number lic, 
Address JOHN #. MILLDR, Publisher, Chicago, Il, 


( ‘HEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE 
./ WORLD. 136,782 New and Old Books on hand, 
Almost given away. New Catalogues Nos. 31, 32 
and 33, Send stamp. LEGGAT BROTHERS, No. 8 
Beekman street, New York, 


‘¢ +7 IS EXPENSIVE, because 
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my 

family tike it and wse it ay ie 
“I never could drink Chocolate before, but this is 
trvly enjoyable.” The above are among many vel« 


untery testimonials to the excellence of our 
CREAM TABLE CHOCOLATE. 


We ask no better indorsement. itis made atthe 
table—no boiling required. Observe carefully our 
name and trade mark. For sale by most of the 
loading family Grocers. WALLACK & COM. 
PANY, Manufacturers, 29 Cortiand 8t., New York. 





MERICAN HOUSE, 


BOSTON, Mass. 
The Largest First-Olass House in New England, 


Verticai Katiway, Suite, and Singie Apartments, 
with Bathi ater conveniences conn 
ai in en ectiag 


and 
Tel Office id Caf : 
*;BWid RICK & BON, Proprictors, 


Mines 
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Regular Circulation, over 122,000 Copies. 

A party in Congress is still vehemently urging the 
extension of the Ku-klux law. The Senate favors 
it, but the House resists. We trust the opponents 
of the extension will stand firm. The worst thing 
the general Government can do for the establish- 
ment of order and peace at the South, is to continue 
to disregard the old safeguards of Anglo-Saxon lib- 
erty. It is high time that local self-rule, and the 
sacredness of the habeas corpus, were re-established 
throughout the whole land. 

The notes and rejoinders that pass and repass be- 
tween the British government and our own are ludi- 
crously like the punctilious preliminaries of the old 
duello. It is now reported that the unknown modi- 
fication of the supplementary article, suggested by 
our Senate, is not acceptable to England; but that 
the President deelines to listen to any further sug- 
gestions for its change, and that if Mr. Gladstone 
cannot manage to satisfy himself, his colleagues 
and Parliament with what is now offered him, he 
- will get nothing, and the treaty will fall through, so 
far as the Geneva arbitration is concerned. The 
President is dependent, in such matters, upon the 
decision of the Senate; and the temper of that body 
does not seem te warrant further concession to 
England, even of a purely verbal character. If the 
article lately submitted had been approved without 
amendment by the Senate, General Grant would 
have had a straight path. Now he must remember 
the fate of Mr. Seward and the St. Thomas treaty — 
which the Senate has never acted upon, though the 
Danish government, deceived by the attitude of the 
last administration, has compromised its own posi- 
tion in a most unfortunate and embarassing way. 














General Howard, who certainly will not be accused 
of undue lack of philanthropy, has come to the con- 
clusion, if the last reports are correct, that the 
Apache question must be dealt with by the strong 
hand rather than by the glib tongue. As we long 
ago pointed out, there must be unity and consist- 
ency in the course of the Government toward the 
numerous and treacherous tribes who are classed un- 
der this name in Arizona. Pow-wows with chiefs 
do no good in such a case, since there are no chiefs 
whose authority is respected among them. We trust 
that General Howard’s report will set the matter at 
rest, so far as sentiment is concerned, and that Gen- 
eral Crooke will be allowed to proceed with the 
strict enforcement of justice and order upon reds 
and whites alike. 








According to the Washington reports, the Secre- 
tary of War and the Adjutant General have both 
testified that all the reports of brigade, division and 
corps commanders made during the war are regu- 
larly on file ; and that a clerk who recently declared 
them to be missing has retracted the statement in 
their presence. Moreover, Gen. Buell has testified 
that the missing papers in his case do not reflect 
upon General Grant. It is a shame that the official 
records of the war should be left incomplete; and 
we know of several instances in which, under former 
administrations (whether with or without motive on 
the part of individuals concerned) important docu- 
ments have disappeared from the files; but nobody 
charges Johnson or Lincoln with direct connivance 

at sevch irregularities; and the bitterness of the 
s tien against Grant is now shown to be paral- 
Ly its baselessness. 








The upshct of the Book Concern investigation 
among our Methodist brethren seems, to outsiders, 
very lik e a vindication of Dr. Lanahan—though the 
last Colnmittee reported that some of his charges 
were Bt sustained. The main point is, that the 








management of this vast institution has been put 
into other hands, and business capacity and strict 
system are recognized as more pertinent qualifica- 
tions than unsupported piety and unfruitful good 
intentions. 








For more than three years, a monster has been sit- 
ting in the Presidential chair at Washington! There 
are no lights to his character. It is all black as 
night, night without a star! Since the old Roman 
monster- heroes, it will be difficult to find a creature 
made up so entirely of faults, so utterly devoid of 
excellences. This is General Grant as Mr. Sumner 
has painted him! Paragraph after paragraph, col- 
umn after column, page after page, the rehearsal of 
evil goes on, without an alleviation, without a single 
light to the huge mountain of darkness, until we in- 
voluntarily cry out, “Why dves Providence permit 
such a miscreant to live?” 

Soberly, Mr. Sumner has proved neither a wise 
rhetorician nor a skillful special pleader. He has 
overcharged hia picture. Men will not believe that 
the silent man of the White House is an incarnate 
fiend. That this oration will produce a certain 
effect upon natures already surcharged with violent 
feeling ; that, as a campaign document, it will have 
some considerable weight, is probable. But we 
think it has so overstepped the bounds of modera- 
tion that the fair-minded and the just will recoil 
from it. Its influence will be temporary. By and 
by Mr. Sumner’s friends will look back upon this 
speech with regret, as lacking in generosity, in jus- 
tice, in truth, in moderation. No man who hates is 
fit to judge another. Sumner has raised a monument 
oi bis Hatred to Grant. Wemust commend to Mr. 
Sumner a passage ina book which we fear he does 
not read as often as he should. ; 


“He that saith he is in the light, and hateth his brother, isin 
darknesseven until now. He that loveth his brother abideth 
in the light, and there is none occasion of stumbling in him. 
But he that hateth his brother is in darkness and walketh in 
darkness, and knoweth not whither he goeth, because that 
darkness hath blinded his eyes.” 








GOD’S FATHERHOOD. 


E lately read an article protesting against the 

exelusive representation of God as a Father. 

The Bible, it was said, uses a wide variety of figures 

to express God’s relation toman. He is King, Gov- 

ernor, and Judge, as well as Father; and to dwell 

solely on the latter conception gives a one-sided 
and false idea. 

The Scriptures do indeed use a hundred different 
types and analogies to set forth the Divine charac- 
ter. And it is our business to collect from these the 
elements of a single harmonious conception. To do 
this, we must discriminate in the case of each com- 
parison between the shell and the kernel. We must 
by our moral sense discern what element in the sym- 
bol corresponds to the original, and what is unes- 
sential. Without such discrimination, we shall 
have a most incongruous and absurd result. 

The figure of fatherhood is only one of a multi- 
tude by which the same essential quality is set 
forth. Old Testament and New are exceedingly 
rieh in illustrations of the same idea. Everything 
in human relations and in the material world that 
expresses beneficence, tenderness, provident and 
brooding love, is made the symbol of God’s disposi- 
tion toward man. He is a shield and buckler, a 
rock, a fortress, a strong tower. He is “a refuge 
from the storm,” “a shadow from the heat.” He is 
like rain upon the mown grass. “ As the hart panteth 
after the water brooks,” so the soul longs for him. 
Christ calls himself the bread of life, the living wa- 
ter. God is the husbandman tending his vine. He 
is the shepherd feeding his flock in green pastures, 
leading them beside the still waters. “I am the 
good shepherd,” said Christ; “the good shepherd 
giveth his life for the sheep.” As the bird shields 
her young, “as ahen gathereth her chickens under 
her wings,” does he gather his people. All human 
affections are made symbols of his love. He com- 
forts his afflicted “as one whom his mother com- 
forteth.” “Can a mother forget her sucking child ? 
Yea, they may forget, yet will not I forget thee.” 
Christ is our elder brother. The Lord says to his 
people, “As the bridegroom rejoiceth over the 
bride, so shall fhy God rejoice over thee.” “ Thy 
Maker is thy husband.” 

But above all God is called our Father. Christ 
may be said to have made that above any other the 
Divine title. On his lips, “my Father,” our Father,” 
begins every prayer and promise. When he“ taught 
his disciples to pray,” that name was the keynote. 
In his last hours with them, his words of comfort 
and love centered on that—“ My Father.” With 
‘bat he met his hour of agony, and with that forgave 
his murderers. With it he rose to heaven, “unto 
my Father and your Father, and unto my God and 
your God.” He made Father the Christian ‘name for 
God. 


kind, by which the Divine nature is set forth. Bzxt 
we shall not find them inconsistent with the central 
idea of love. Thus, God is often called a king —the 
name which expresses, especially to the Oriental 
mind, the idea of boundless power. So he is called 
a judge. That word rightly stands for perfect, im- 
partial justice. It carries a thought that strength 
ens us in looking at the seeming inequalities of lite. 
We confidently say with Abraham, “Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right?” So he is called a 
“judge of widows,”—the champion who will protect 
the weak and oppressed. He is represented as a 
conqueror, with the terrible imagery of the battle- 
field ; trampling on his foes, his garments rolled 
inblood. The ideas of ferocity and cruelty, which 
only a picture may suggest, must not be taken 
as part of its inner meaning, which is simply that of 
triumph. It is the triumph of good over evil, of 
love over hate. 

All these ideas—of justice, power and victory—are 
perfectly harmonious with that of ideal fatherhood. 
They help to lift it above the partiality and weak- 
ness and imperfection which exist in earthly pa- 
rents. Infinite power and perfect justice only exalt 
God’s fatherhood into a more glorious thing. 

There is another class of figures which may seem 
to introduce a wholly different element. The Bible 
uses a powerful imagery of terror. It sometimes 
clothes God in the lightnings of Sinai. He appears 
in earthquake and storm and flame. Under the Old 
Dispensation, it was said, “ Our God isa consuming 
fire ;’ and amid the joy and promise of the New, the 
same solemn words are uttered. Have we not here 
something wholly and essentially diverse from the 
fatherly qualities? Not if it be understood rightly. 

So long as evil exists, love must carry a sword. 
Love that is weak and self-indulgent cannot inflict 
suffering. Love that is pure, heroic, divine, can be- 
come a very fire to burn out evil. 

The side of terror which belongs to the Divine 
administration, so far from making it in any degree 
unpaternal, raises to a sublimer height the essential 
quality of fatherhood. It is because of a love 
mightier than man can exercise, that God subjects 
the race infinitely dear to him to a long course 
of discipline and suffering, that he may bring men 
to heavenly perfectness. This is the teaching of 
the Bible. It likens God to a father, not only ia his 
manifest kindness, but in the chastening that he in- 
flicts. And by the difference between the Divine 
chastisement and the fitful punishment of earthly 
parents, is marked the greater perfection of his 
fatherhood. 

That it is well to dwell on all the different aspects 
under which the Divine nature is presented, we do 
not doubt. Nor do we doubt that circumstances 
often call for an especial and strong presentation 
of its sterner features. But we hold that a true con- 
ception of God makes central in him those moral 
qualities which fatherhood best typifies. We be- 
lieve that our thought of him should habitually turn 
to the quality of perfect, beneficent love, which is 
his essential nature. The highest attainment of 
Christian knowledge and feeling seems to us to be 
embodied in the words, “Our Father.” We ac- 
cept that revelation which God made of himself 
to Moses: “And the Lord passed by befere him, 
and proclaimed, The Lord God, merciful and gra- 
cious, long suffering, and abundant in goodness and 
trutb, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving in- 
iquity and transgression and sin, and that will by no 
means clear the guilty.” 








THE FREE TRADE MEETING. 


MEETING was held at Steinway Hall on 
Thursday evening last, to express the dis- 
content of the Revenue Reformers with the nomina- 
tions of the Cincinnati Convention. That Conven- 
tion was a mass-meeting, with no regularly organ- 
ized party behind it. The origins of the movement 
which culminated in it are many, and some of them 
are remote. To understand the precise bearing of 
this latest “ bolt,” it is necessary to bear in mind the 
principal sources of the whole anti-Grant manl- 
festations. We refer more particularly to the Mis- 
souri element; the revenue reformers; the civil 
service reformers; the anti-centralization party; 
the factions of the Republican party in several 
States, chiefly resulting from Senatorial jealousies 
and contests, or from the distribution of patronage; 
and, finally, the personal enemies of General Grant. 
The Missouri Republicans “bolted” in 1870, and 
carried that State, in coalition with the Democrats, 
on a platform of which Amnesty was the command- 
ing feature. But they are also revenue anes 
inclining to Free Trade, like many other citizens 0 
beth parties throughout the West. Moreover, they 
favor thorough civil service reform, and oppose cen- 
tralization and Ku-klux legislation; and all = 
principles they embodied in the call for the Cinel 
nati mass meeting. 





There are, indeed, titles and likenesses of another 





It is notorious, that out of the elements composing 
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the Cincinnati movement, two, and those the lowest 
of all in motive, managed to control the meeting: 
namely, the element of personal hostility to Grant, 
and the element of bitter State factions. “‘ Anything 
to beat Grant and show Senator So-and-so that he 
can’t run the party in his State,” was the spirit which 
finally triumphed. Se far as platforms go, the 
Philadelphia Convention is likely to furnish as good 
an article as any. So far as candidates are con- 
cerned, no convention is likely to name one less 
identified with the principles that gave it birth than 
Mr. Greeley (with the single exception of his views 
on Amnesty). No wonder the men of high motive 
and strong political conviction who joined in the 
Cincinnati Convention feel sore at its result, and 
complain that their earnest integrity was over- 
reached by guile. 

To tell the truth, we have little pity for some of 
these victims of the political schemers. The records 
of the Convention show that they are not all so in- 
nocent as they profess to be. They committed the 
fatal error of trying the game of compromise and 
intrigue themselves; and they were merely beaten 
by better players, that is all. When they consented 
in committee, and afterward in the Convention, to 
the neutral tariff-plank, they expected to be re- 
warded by the nomination of a revenue reformer, 
or, at least, not a protectionist, for the Presidency. 
They wanted to conciliate Mr. Greeley and his 
fiiends with one bite, but only one, of the apple; 
and the greedy Greeleyites took it all. Again, 
during the later ballotings, it was perfectly 
evident that the Trumbull men, by uniting upon 
Adams, could have carried his nomination; and 
this they were expected and expetting to do, 
if it should become absolutely necessary; but 
they must needs push their candidate a little 
longer, in the hope that the strength of Adams 
and Greeley might fail. It is so stylish and 
scientific to bide your time and, at the proper in- 
stant, jockeying the third horse to the front, win the 
race! In this delicate game they were beaten—out- 
jockeyed, in short; and we trust they will profit by 
the lesson. 

The party which now revolts against Mr. Greeley 
is composed of those who regard revenue reform as 
the leading national issue. They are honest, up- 
right, and intelligent men; but they have no politi- 
cal influence or organization. As a leaven in the 
Republican party, to qualify its protectionist ten- 
dencies, they are effective and beneficial; as a sep- 
arate party, they are yeast without. flour. The 
names of Bryant, Perry, Wells, and Atkinson, 
are well-known and honorable; but they are not 
rallying-points for the political action of the people. 
These gentlemen, in fact, have done little more 
than declare their individual sentiments and their 
unwillingness to vote for Mr. Greeley. They may 
hope to influence the action of the Democratic Con- 
vention at Baltimore; but this is another piece of 
innocent maneuvering, which will probably fail. 
Then there will be nothing left to earnest and sensi- 
ble men but to return whence they departed, and 
give their energies to the work of reforming their 
own party. The true way to advance sound princi- 
ples as to national revenue is to educate the people, 
by the slow, old-fashioned process of argument and 
agitation,—in a word, “by the foolishness of preach- 
ing.” The time is not ripe fom *4° organization of a 
new party upon this as a separ. issue. 








THE NEW AMERICA, 


HE yearly flood of immigrants is pouring in 
upon us. Daily the steamers come up New 
York Bay, their sides crowded with hundreds of ea- 
ger faces. From Bremen and Hamburg, from Glas- 
gow and Liverpool they come ; Swedes and Norwe- 
gians, French and Italians, whole armies of Germans 
and lish. The great stream strikes our shores, 
Sweeps in a whirling eddy through Castle Garden, 
and then is lost to sight, as the Amazon disappears 
in the Atlantic. 

What impulse feeds this human river? What 
brings these quiet, home- keeping Germans from their 
Fatherland, these Irish peasants from their cabins, 
these Swiss from their mountains, these natives of 
the far North and sunny South from their birth- 
places? They have made a mighty pilgrimage. 
Human beings, especially those of little knowledge 
and simple habits, naturally cling to their native 
’ goil as a plant clings by its roots to the earth. Itis 
in itself a terrible thing to abandon the familiar 
scenes, the old friends, the well-known ways, and 
encounter the strangeness and the uncertainties of 
.a foreign land. It seems almost asif a blind in- 
stinct, like that which drives the bird northward in 
the Spring, must send these people here. 

But, in truth, there is one cause which explains it 
all America is known to all Christendom as the 
peor man’s refuge and home. We here realize little 
-of the weight which crushes the masses of Europe. 
With them the battle of life is fought against heavy 





odds, from the cradle to the grave. There is noth- 
ing to look forward to but a life-long struggle with 
poverty, and the highest victory possible is simply 
to keep the wolf at bay. This is the law of exist- 
ence to millions upon millions in Europe. It may 
almost be called the natural lot of the workingman 
there. Over-crowded population, government by 
and for the few, war with its burdens of military 
service and taxation, have been doing their work 
for generations. In comparison, America is the poor 
man’s paradise. She offers to every honest worker a 
comfortable heme. She gives to him and to his chil- 
dren indefinite possibilities of advancement. She is 
the Land of Promise. And a sense of this has 
worked down through the whole mass of European 
society. The artisan or peasant who has more ener- 
ergy ormore means than his neighbors goes to Amer- 
ica. From there he sends back words of encourage- 
ment. He helps some friend or relative to follow 
him, and thereafter, in their circle of acquaint- 
ances, one and another fixes his hopes on that won- 
derful country, where a poor man can own land, 
where there is no conscription, and where every- 
thing is attainable to industry and thrift. 

No one is wise enough to read in full the effect on 
our future development of this steady infusion of 
new blood. It may modify our institutions and our 
typical national character in ways wholly uafore- 
seen. Upon the Puritan stock are being grafted 
elements the most widely diverse. It includes buta 
small part of the difference to say that of the two 
great branches of immigration one is bigotedly 
Catholic, the other a union of religious sentiment 
and skepticism. Besides this, the Irish character is 
essentially and fundamentally different from the 
Anglo Saxon, and the German is no less different 
from both. How they will blend and how each will 
affect the common result, it would be hazardous to 
predict. 

But, meantime, there remains the pressing 
and imperative duty, both as citizens and in 
private life, that we make the influences which 
bear on these new-comers, beneficent. It rests 
on us te maintain liberty through law; to sub- 
erdinate the selfish interests of classes to the 
common good; to make our schools better, our 
churches more Christian. It especially rests on us, 
to be very patient with the faults of these new citi- 
zens; to welceme into our national household with 
all the more kindness those who come in the great- 
est need; in a word, to act worthily of the noble 
place in which God has set our nation, as the deliy- 
erer of His poor. 








MEAT AND MILK. 


HE doctrine of caveat emptor, “let the buyer look 
out for himself,” is a favorite one with the 
advocates of “administrative nihilism ;” yet if there 
is any case in which the interference of government 
between vendor and purchaser is justifiable, it is 
that of the supply of food, especially in cities. The 
Masses cannot protect themselves; and it seems 
that the strict enforcement of law must be their 
only protection. 

On the other hand, it must be confessed, that the 
laws concerning the exposure and sale of unwhole- 
some food are either inadequate or inadequately 
executed. The press has repeatedly come to the 
rescue; and its bold revelations have produced on 
different occasions important, though too often tem- 
porary, effects. The recent exposures of butchers 
and milkmen made by the New York Tribune will, 
we trust, lead to some organized and permanent re- 
form, by which wholesome meat and pure milk may 
be secured to the people of New York. 

The butchers branded by the Tribune began a 
feeble attempt at revenge, but soon found it more 
advisable to await in silence the oblivion which a 
good-natured public soon permits te cover even the 
meanest outrages upon society. The miscreant 
chalk-and-water milkmen have thus far kept quiet; 
but the respectable dealers of New York and Brook- 
lyn are organizing to assist the community in a war- 
fare upon the adulterators. This movement seems 
promising—more so, indeed, than the alternative 
adopted in Boston, where the Milk-Consumers’ Asso- 
ciation, started by Rev. E. E. Hale, is reported to 
have already 2,000 members. Such an association 
will find it necessary, after a? if it is to reach the 
dimensions ef a thorough referm, to employ many 
agents, who will be substantially middle-men; and 
we doubt whether, even in Boston, the seheme can 
be maintained successfully on a large scale, In New 
York, it would be still more difficult; and if the 
milk-dealers themselves will combine to promote 
honesty and suppress extortion and adulteration in 
their trade, we think the chances ef a thorough re- 
form will be improved. 

It is the poor who suffer’ by all these villainies. 
Rich people can secure the best quality of food by 
paying high prices; the poor must buy what is 





cheap—“and nasty”, to apply Carlyle’s famous 
phrase, which was never more applicable than in the 
case of meat and milk. But if cheapness is the 
result of adulteration or unwholesome quality, then 
of course it 1s not really an advantage to the poor; 
and their ignorance of this fact is after all the prin- 
cipal agency that makes them the victims of knaves. 
Hence we conclude that while all means of improve- 
ment are to be heartily welcomed and thoroughly 
tried, the fundamental necessity is knowledge 
among all classes. Professor C. F. Chandler of this 
city, who has thrown the light of science upon the 
dark ways of many trades, exposing the manufac- 
turers of poisonous cosmetics, the vendors of explo- 
sive petroleum, and the adulterators of food, is a 
public benefactor; and we praise him the more 
readily, since we understand that he has done a 
great deal of this kind of work without other re- 
ward than the consciousness of promoting the welfare 
of his fellow-citizens. The scientific press, and on 
great occasions, the daily newspapers, have nobly 
assisted in the work. Let it go on, until the public 
isarmed with knowledge against the manifold de- 
vices of rascally swindlers and poisoners. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


lg question of clerical costume is one which 

lies deeper than avy mere consideration of taste 
in dress. Init, perhapsitis not too much to say, is 
ineJuded the whole matter of the nature and function 
of the Christian ministry. Fora class or guild of men 
who believe themselves sacredly set apart and mys- 
teriously endowed not only to warn and instruct, but 
even to impart certain celestial influences to poor sin- 
ful humanity, a coat of Oxford cut or cassock reach- 
ing to the heels is consistent enough, because separa- 
tion from the mass is the thing to be expressed, and it 
is sought to make men feel at the approach of these 
symbols that this is a priest of God. But are such pe- 
culiarities of costume desirable for those whose the- 
ory is that the Christian minister is one of the people, 
and bis power of doing good based upon a nearness of 
fellowship with our common humanity? 

“At the last meeting of the Edinburgh University 
Missionary Association, says the Scotsman, a speaker 
most werthy of credit, among other apparently un- 
comfortable matter, stated that ‘ people now look with 
a certain degree of suspicion on ministers. Even the 
children were beginning to fear them, or worse. A 
short timeago, when a gentleman asked a little boy 
in the Grassmarket to go to the children’s church, the 
child asked him if there were any men with white 
neckties there, and it was only on being assured there 
were not that he consented to go.’”’ 

The time will soon come when all those signs, whe- 
ther of dress, or manner, or tone of voice, which only 
serve like hay on the horn of a vicious cow, to give 
warning of a bore to be avoided, as they have already 
gone almost out of fashion among our ministers, will 
be discontinued entirely. 


Mr. Schurz, in his final speech on the French arms 
question, is reported to have declared that he had 
computed the gain from the sales of arms referred to, 
and had found it to be but ten cents a head for the 
population of the country. This insignificant sum he 
thought too little to pay for the violation of law, the 
imperiling of foreign relations, and the forfeiture of 
the esteem of ether nations, etc. We cannot believe 
that the argument was seriously meant. Neither a 
small nor a large sum would justify the enormities 
which have been charged, but not proven, in the 
course of this investigation; and if money, could be 
reckoned in the matter, a slight calculation will show 
that ten cents per capita of the population of the 
United States is no such beggarly amount, after all. 


—Among our extracts from the June monthlies 
will be found one from the Catholic World, urging 
the establishment of a daily paper devoted to the in- 
terests of that church. The special distress of our co- 
temporary arises from the inveterate mendacity of all 
the world except the Catholics. It wants a journal 
which will give the infallible aspects of every-day 
facts. The organization of the church is all right; the 
doctrines are a)l right; but the facts are what play the 
mischief. They must be rescued from non-Catholie 
control, and then the panoply of truth will be com- 
plete. 


—Republicans abroad will never get over wonder- 
ing that nobility, and even royalty, when you get close 
to them, have very much the appearance of simple 
humanity. A lady correspondent of a Western paper 
is delighted at the discovery that the Prince of Wales 
hands his wife into a carriage, and even “ carefully 
tucks in her petticoats,’ exactly like any other “old 
married man.”’ 


—The playing of the church organ at weddings is 
coming to be one of the finearts. First, the guests and 
the spectators who await the coming of the bridal 
party are to be entertained; and this is usually accom- 
plished by executing dance music upon the solemn in- 
strument with that peculiar spasmodic and wheezy 
effect which irresistibly brings back the organ at the 
American Museum, in the days of eur boyhood, and 
which furnished Artemus Ward, the showman, with the 
expressive phrase, ‘to jerk a tune.” Wedon't think 
this elaborate festiveness at all necessary to maintain 
the joyful character of the occasion. Ong need pot play » 
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** Why should we mourn departing friends,” indeed, 
but there is plenty of purely sacrad, yet joyous and 
inspiving, music which is at once aypropriate to the 
purpose and to the instrument. We knew one orgaa- 
ist who, after waiting a tedious hour for the boalated 
bride, revenged himself by giving to the audience 
“*Love Not’’ with every variation and on every stop- 
combination he could think of, 

A lady would not feel thoroughly married nowa- 
days unless she were handed out of Church to Men- 
delssohn’s Wedding March; so that department of our 
subject peeds no fixing. But what shall we say to tha 
new fasbion that is coming in—borrowed from the bad. 
custom of the theaters, of following words of special 
pathetic or rhetoric effect with a low orchestral 
accompaniment? Wehaverecently heard, at a church 
wedding, the solemn questioning of the pastor to the 
groom and the bride elect. and even his final benedic- 
tion, thus set off with a dramatic sack grouad of low 
mnusic; and we bave been told that one irrepi-ssible 
‘on a high stool, actually supported a biushing ‘M.,,” 
while “plighting her troth” to themanly “N.,” .t her 
side, witb the touchingly suggestive melody, “Am [ 
not fi nély thineown?” 

This all comes of the foolish straining after effect 
in weddings, this undue effort to make things pretty, 
80 common nowadays. These things doubtless nave 
their funny side; but, to plain common sense, they 
are just a jittle disgusting. 


—It is a very shallow view of things vhich leads 
any cne to suppose that Tom Hughes’ ma:ly protest 
in the Fnelish Parliament against the national resog- 
nition of horse-racing was either untimely or uaeffec- 
tive. Mr. Gladstone, in accordance with immemorial 
custom, moved the adjournment of the Aouse of 
Commons over the Derby Day. Mr. Hughes, in op- 
posing the motion, pointed to the fact thut the House 
had adjourned only two hours on Ascension Day for 
divine worskip, and now proposed to adjourn for 
twenty-four hours for tha Derby. It was incompati- 
ble with the dignity of the Commons, he said, to 
recognize horse-racivg. The English race-courses had 
introduced the most corrupt and insidious system of 
gamblivg which had ever disgraced any country. This 
protest was received with “ironical cheers aud lauzh- 
ter,” and the motion to adjourn was carried by a vote 
of 212 to 58, 

Our only wonder is that the negative vote was so 
respectable. The entering wedge of this righteous 
effort against a giant evil was most nobly, most effec- 
tively, driven. Thisis but the beginuing of the end. 
‘The much-derided, pitianle fifty-eight ara destined to 
increzse; and the unconscious claqueurs of the ma- 
jority, with their “ironical cheers and laughter,” 
have already begun their downward dance tuward 
defeat. 

It issad to think that almost simultaneously with 
‘the inauguration of this reform across the water, 
‘comes the inauguration among ourselves of the very 
‘evil thus assailed. A few misguided meu of weilth 
have iabored to introduce this “ most iusidious sys- 


* tem of gambling” into New York—as if there were 


not already insiruments enough at work tv corrapt 
our youth and sow the seeds of dishonesty among our 
‘men of business. It is our hope and belief that this 
custom will not prove natural to our soil, and that tae 
‘experiment will never be thoroughly successful. The 
old ‘Quaker touched the mainspring of the whole ar- 
gument when, to the plea that the system of raciag 
improved tie breed of horses, he replied, ‘‘ But wnat 
does it do to the breed of men?” 


—Col. Forney, in his paper, indulges in a strain of 
wonder at the changes that have come over Congress 
within the lest ten years. Truly, one who remembers 
the “ elder days”’ can hardly make the new era seen 
real. Having alluded, first to the absence of dissipa- 
tion, and of dastardly quarrels culminating in the 
duello, he proceeds: 

“A colored member is listened to by respectful 
thouses, and silent if not responsive auditors; aad the 
.extremest Democrat, even from the Souta, yielis a 
healing and reply to a man like Beujamin Stirling 
‘Turner. the Representative in Congress from S-im4, 
Als., who was born a slave and is now s freeman, 
How wondertul is the decay of prejudices that seemed 
to be eternal! [s this the Capitol in which Sumuaoer 
fell uvder the biows of Brooks? From whicn Joha 
Quincy Adum3 was sought to be expelled tor words 
spoken iu debate? In which Toombs thundered, Keitt 
flushed, and Wigtall threatened ?”’ 


—We are afraid there is not a little suppressed 
wagegery in some of the illustrators of the pivture- 
papers which are employed in ‘drawing ’’ Uucle 
Horace up, as against the Nasts, and that sort, whose 
business itistocraw himdown. Whatelsecould have 
prompted one of them, giving, last week, a series 0: 
views of Horace Greeley at Home in Chappaqua, to 
include among them a graphic sketch of the ** Ma- 
nure Heap near the Principal Drive’? 


—It is said that Prince Bismarck will be compelled 
to witbdraw from political life on account of bad 
health, which takes the form of inveterate sleep!ess- 
ness. The Army and Navy Gazette believes that the 
cause of Prince Bismarck’s want of sleep is the pain 
from an ancient source of disquiet—swollen veins in 
the leg, the result of a quack medicine he was tempted 
to try many years ago for some slight inconvenience. 
It is really refreshing to have it revealed now and then 
that your great men, behind the curtain—when you 
catch them in the ordinary walks of life—may be as 
arrant fools asthe rest of us. 


The Household. 


JUDGE NOT THAT YE BE NOT 
JUDGED. 


BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 


| i those who find themselves tempted to criticise 
all whom they meet, whetoer friends or strangers, 
would, before speaking, repeat this text, tru’v desiring 
to understand, and sincerely wishing to ast 1n aceord- 
ance with its teaching, how much would the teudency 
to harsh or careless judgment bé lessened! We think 
few realize how eagerly iittle blemishes, or unfortunate 
peculiarities, are sought after, and made the subject of 
ungenerous remark, even about those wh» are called, 
and honestly felt to be, friends. This most unfortuaate 
propensity grows upon one gradually, and is not al- 
ways indicative of any wish to see the failings of others 
in the worst aspect, or aniutention to judge them with 
arigor they would sbrink from, when exercised toward 
themselves. In part, it doubtiess springs from a fond- 
ness for gossip,—a desire for excitement, and inability 
to find anything else to talk about, which will minister 
to these undesirable tastes and appetites. But what- 
ever may be the reason, it is a habit which, however 
theugbtlessly begun, soon ripens into injustice and 
wroug. It % almost as injurious to those was 
willingly listen as to those who indulge ia it: bde- 
getting in them, unconsciously, a iove, in the end- 
almost ungovernable, for the same poisonous stim- 
ujant, to say nothing of the injury which may be 
done to those so heartlessiy and carelessly criticised 
and judged. It is only when we stop to reflect 
that we realize how common this evilis. Two persons 
meet accidentally, or in a social call. They converse 
on many topics, apparently in the most amicable and 
satisfactory manner; aud for aught an observer can 
see, agree exceedingly well; but when they separate, 
how suddenly the manner changes, from cordiality to 
a look of benign and condescending endurance! One 
would suppose they had amiably and patiently wora 
themselves out in the enforced courtesy they had be- 
stowed upon each other; and the door is scarcely closed, 
when they feel moved to sit in judgment, and freely 
express their minds. 
‘*Oh, dear! Mrs. L. is, I suppose, well enough; but 
I must say [ think her very dull and tiresome. She 
appears to have nothing but the most commcuplace 
things to talk about. I find it exceedingly difficult to 
keep up a conversation. She is thrown so much aiong 
the lovers of art, that I endeavored to interest her by 
talking of everything of that sort which I could think 
of; but she answered ouly in monosyliables, aad 
showed no knowledge or interest in that direction.” 
Perhaps had you spoken of nature instead of art, you 
might have found ail the interest and enthusiasm you 
could have desired. We know many to whom the 
works of art ure so infinitely below their realization of 
tie living, glowing works of pature, that they feel no 
enthusiasm for the former, and are too bouest to make 
pretense, although they fully understand that they will 
fall very low in the estimation of acertain class if they 
Go not manifest delight in the works of the old artists. 
or the attempts at ‘‘ modern improvements” in the 
new. 
“T don’t believe Mrs. M. has any appreciation of 
musie in any form. I spoke to her when she was here 
to-day about our late concerts and operas, aud she 
didn’t manifest the least interest. I shoulda’t wonder 
if she thought going to operas sinful.” 
Very likely she has not a musical taste. Thatis her 
misforture—not her fault. And it she conscientiously 
disapproves of operas, without attempting to interfere 
with your ideas of right and wrong, why should you 
censure her for it? Read the fourteenth chapter of Ro- 
mans, before you doit. But when she modestly spoke of 
last Sabbath’s sermon, and of some of the benevolent 
meetings in session that week, did you listen with any 
more interest than she showed for the coucerts and 
operas? 
* Well, I declare! [ do believe Mrs. B. is a perfect 
ignoramus. I was asking her about some of the new 
books just brought out, and of Mr, ——’s last lecture; 
and would you believe it, [ doubt it she has ever heard 
of the books or been to the lecture!”’ 

Perhaps she did not call to talk of books and lec- 
tures; but to have a socisl, friendly chit with you, 
and may have felt disposed to critivise you as neing 
somewhat pedantio. Or it is possible that the lady is 
bashful, reserved, or not gifted in conversation. She 
may be one of those who shine brightest when trouble 
or affliction has falles upon her friends,—kiad, ener- 
getic, aud efficient—winning all hearts in those dark 
hours; but when her active services are no longer 
needed, she falls back into her usual quiet maauer, 
and socially is not found so companionable. But why 
rot accept friends as you find them, enjoying all tue 
good you can gatber from them, but leaving the de- 
fects to pass unmentioned? If not spoken of to 
others, no harm follows; for many would never see 
them if their attention is not called, in that direction, 
by a more observixpg but less generous friend. 

Another complains that some friends call just to retail 
scandal, or find some fault with every one they speak 
of; that they express great affection for hersvlf, per- 
sonally; but she has no doubt they will say just such 
spitetul, ugly things of her to the next one they meet. 
Very likely. But while they were thus entertsin- 
ing you with discourse which now strikes you as disa- 

greeable and unsafe, did you willingly listen appar- 











ently well pleased, andif we are not greatly mistaken, 
take active part in this reprehensible mode of discus3- 
ing the faults of others? And are you not, even new, 
doing the same thing toward those who have just left 
you? Why shouldn’t you expect that your faults will 
be served up for the entertainment of the next persen 
they callupou? For “with what measure you mete, 
it shal] be measured to you again.” 

One person’s manner is very awkward; tht is, 
it is not formed in the same school as your ovn, 
Another has no taste; which, being interpreted, often 
means simply that her taste is altogether different 
from yours. One cresses too much; another not 
enough. One wastes her husband’s property by her 
extravegance; another carries ber economy to the 
verge of meanness. One disgusts and worries you 
with long stories of trouble with her “ help,” or 
sickens you with the praise of her wonderful baby. 
The first is a topic which all would do we'l to keep at 
home; the second a weakness, we acknowledge, yet a 
very smiable one. But stop and think before you 
complain of these things. Have you never drawa 
Jargely on your fri:nds’ patience in this very samo 
way? Through every phase of life we find that it 
makes a wonderful difference whether it is “your bull 
that has gored my ox, or my bull that has gored 
yours.’’ In the first case it is unpardonable; in the 
last, it is a very trivial thing—not worth noticing. 

But fault-finding, sbarp criticism, and uncharitable 
judgement, are not weaknesses that belong to women 
exclusively. We see quite as much of it among mea 
in all positions. Something is wrong—some Hittle 
‘“‘mote”’ in their neighbor's eyes; but never “a beam” 
in theirown. One farmer is quick to notice that his 
neigtbor’s furrows are not plowed straight; but for- 
gets to look at the untidy piles of rubbiso that have 
been accumulatjng around his own walls and fences, 
left uncared for many a day—much more annoy- 
ing to the eye (at least to a woman’s eye) than even a 
ciocked furrow. The mechanic sees flaws in his 
brother mechanic’s work; but never any in aught 
tbat he has done. The tradesman is quick to detect a 
poor article or bad investment in another’s purchases; 
be cannot believe his customers ean find such cause 
of complaint in his own. Editors, lawyers, physi- 
cians—we stand in awe of the clergy, and keep silent; 
but every where else man looketh not on his own faults 
and shortcomings, but on those of his neighbors. And 
not only among friends and neigbbors is this unfortu- 
nate propensity found; but when strangers, whether 
men or women, are thrown together, in traveling or 
in company, we find the same hungry watchfulness— 
rot for something pleasant or profitable to be gained 
throvgh those we meet, but for méstakes, faults, or 
imperfections. 

Now, mothers, here is an evil for you to look after; 
for nove so well as you can destroy it. You have the 
eultivation of young minds, and cam guard agiiast 
such weeds entering your precious gardens. But you 
must bear in mind that all your weeding wiil be use- 
less. if, by your own example, you scatter fresh seed 
Caily. Nothing takes root so quickly, or so soon 
springs upward into maturity, bearing evil fruit, as 
this one bad habit; and if your children hear you con- 
stantly rehearsing the faults of others, and suspecting 
many more, keeping strict account of every mistake 
cr omission, how leng will it be before you hear thoss 
committed to your care copying your example—im- 
itating your tones and mancers when spesking of 
their playmates? Example speaks louder than pre- 
cept, and is usually the governing power, 

“Do not look for wrong and evil; 

You will find them if you. do; 

As you measure to your neighbor, 

He will measure back to you. 

Look for goodness, look for gladness, 

You will meet them all the while; 

If you bring a smiling visage 

To the glass, you meet a smile.” 


RECEIPTS. 


Ham AND ToAst.—Boil a pint of milk, wet a table- 
spoonful of flour with cold milk, and stir up smooth, 
When the milk comes to a boil pour in the flour, sur 
caretully till it thickens smoothly, add a tadlespooaful 
of butter and black pepper. Shave some good nain as 
thin as fer frizzled beef, pour over it boiliag water 
and let it scald a minute, pour it off, add a lit:le more, 
let it boil up once, then put it into the thivckeaed 
milk. leaving it there while you toast carefully afew 
evenly-cut siices of bread. Lay them into a deep dish, 
skim out the bam from the wilk and lay neatly on tae 
toast, and then pour over all the thickened milk. You 
cau beat an egg and put to the miik if you like. It 
makes it richer, but is not nécessary. 

This is a very nice breakfast-relish. 
preferable to dried beef. 

Savory Brrr.—Take from the hind-quarter, a shia 
of beef. Have the butcher saw it into pieces of suit- 
able size to pack easily into the pot. Wash thoroughiy, 
rub with salt and pepper, place in the pot or stew- 
pan, and boil gently four or five hours, or till the msat 
and gristle fail from the bones. When doue, strain 
the liquor, pick all the bones out, and chop the meat 
as fine as for pies. Sprinkle in, while chopping, cloves 
and sage, or other savory herbs, to your taste, not 
makivg it too higbly seasoned. Taste the meat and 

liquor and see if they need more salt and pepper; if 
so, add what you think necessary—only be careful, ia 
all sessoning, to add too little rather than teo much. 
This done, put the meat into a deep dish or jelly- 


We think it 





mold, pour out the liquor in which it was boiled, and 
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set it in a cold place to harden. Cut in slices and eat 
d. : 
ae Pupprxe.—Boil one quart of milk, stir in 
one pint of Indian meal, two cups of molasses, or one 
of sugar and one of molasses. Peel and chop iato 
small pieces one dozen medium sized sweet apples, 
two tavlespoonfuls of well-cleaned and picked suet 
chopped fine, and bake with a steady heat three 


hours. 








MISS PLUMY MOXON’S CAT.. 


BY ROSE TERRY. 


ISS PLUMY MOXON was an old maid. 
**Ho!” says Matilda, with a toss of her curl, 
“J might have known that; nobody but old maids 
like cats!’’ Matilda is fourteen, and knows a great 
deal more than I do at seventy-six; but that is prog- 
ress, I suppose. So I forbear to mention all the 
philosphers and authors who have mused, and written, 
and had visions, whose speech Matilda never learned, 
with a cat perched on one knee, or purring by their 
feet. I keep the legends of history and the facts of to- 
day to myself, and begin over again: Miss Plumy 
Moxon was an old maid. Unlike most of her kind, 
however, she did not live with anybody. She was 
not the over-worked cousin, or the unwelcome but 
endured poor relation, anywhere. She was a solitary 
litile woman, forty years old, with a little money, 
and a little house; as old Israel said, ‘‘She was made 
to matchb.”’ 

But a little money was not quite enough for all Miss 
Plumy’s wants; and sewing-machines being then un- 
knowp, she stitched away at her neighbors’ iinen and 
her own left fore-finger, till all her wants were well 
supplied ; aud she even had a littie more money in the 
park. She could have kept two cats had she chosen, 
but there was no cat in the world like Beauty. 
Such a beauty! She was tortoise-shell; her back a 
mixture of deep, tawny yellow and velvet black, glit- 
tering with every movement of the soft skin, as no 
painter ever showed on canvas. She had two black 
ears; two great limpid eyes, sometimes violet, some- 
times beze), clear meek amber, or burning green, as she 
feit incifferent, sweet, or eager; a white ring about 
her neck that spread in front to a silver-white ker- 
-chief, over wnich her black and yellow mantle met at 
her breast and tren re.) back, as it were, leaviug all 
the under side of her little boay ©lothed in long white 
fur, fine and shining like the down i Min" Weed pods. 
Her feet were all shod with whita, and ber !egs o=8ed 
in black s:ovkings dashed with gold. Her nose ¥88 
as cool and crimson as a June rosebud; her tail long, 
taper, and graceful; and for a wonder, Beauty’s in- 
tellect mnatched her loveliness,—she was like a young 
lady inabovel. Shecame a hundred miles by express, 
in a box with slats, just as if she had been a lion or a 
panther; but evicently she nad charmed tne express- 
man, and been fed all the way, aud when she stepped 
out frem ber place of prison she was as plump and 
dignified as a young princess, and Miss Plumy clasped 
her to her bosom in a romantic ecstasy. That night 
she slept on a pillow beside her mistress, and by peep 
of day wus awake, ready for tun; but Miss Pilumy 


. Snored on, and B-auty, disgusted at her ill-manners, 


walked coolly over the fiilled nightgown, and with 
all gentleness bit the end of her nose. ‘* Gracious!” 
exclaimed the lady, waking of course. Beauty was 
not alarmed at all. She looked into her mistress’s 
eyes with severe astonishment, and when the tired 
lids dropped sgain, Kitty lifted one pink-cushioned 
paw and softly tapped each eye with the gentlest 
grace. Miss Moxon woke now, and Kitty was kissed 
till she mewed with rage. Excuse her, Matilda; she 
had notbing else to kiss! 

Itis hard to tell in a credible way how much Mies 
Plumy loved that cat. One must have been all alone 
one’s self, and a woman—I do not mean merely a 
female—tc knew how dear any pet cau become. And 
she was allalone. A rocky hill covered with trees— 
that Hil'dale people called a mountain—rose behind 
her little brown house, and hid the village beyond. 
Over the brook that ran behind her yard and the 
road, you could see one or two houses, and there was 
ene not far from her own, but her few friends lived 
in the villsge half a mile away, and it wis not the 
turnpike that ran by her door, only a side road where 
£Tass grew; und, except on Sunday and to wn-meetiag 
day, scarce avything passed. And though the house 
locked bright enough by day, with its tall spires of 
bholiybock at the gate, the scarlet-ruuners and 
mornuing-glories about the windows, its tiger-lilies, 
roses, peobies, marigolds, asters, and pasturtiums in 
the gsy garden, yet at night it was so still that Miss 
Piumy, in her little bed upstairs, heard the fox’s bark 
on the hi'l, the screech-owl’s dreary yell, the katy- 
Gids wraveglipg in the trees, the little birds cryiag out 
in their sleep, the dead-leaf rustle of autumn, the sad 
South wivd singing in the spout, the wild raia, aud the 
Tushing, bissing snow upon the roof, besides a hundr-d 
other voices of the night that she did not know, till 
she trembled in ber bed with fear and solitude. Poor, 
lonely creature! No soft baby head had ever rested 
in her arms and calmed the solitary terrors of the 
Dight; and when Beauty nestled against her shoulder, 
and purred in her ear, it was a real blessing. She 
turned closer to her little comforter, and slept as she 
had never done before since she had lived alone. 

Beauty was spoiled, of course. She had her owa 
‘way about everything. and generally roamed all day 





in the woods and fields, bringing home fat young mice, 
birds, chipmunks, sometimes even a frog or a snake, 
to show her mistress; and under the front door-step 
she set up a larder where she stored provisions, more 
th « once five mice ata time,—a superfiuity set aside 
in case “f need. ; 

Now, . shall nave occasion to tell some strange 
stories about Beauty, so [ wish to say, in all earaest, 
that whatever I tell of her is true, for I knew her 
very weli, and was once almost as fond of her as Miss 
Piumy was; but there are two fair little heads now 
that rest on my shoulder oftener than ever Beauty 
did; and with tiny soft arms about me, and sweet, 
broken speech caressing me from the sweetest lips 
in the worid, I care little enough for plaintive mews 
aud velvet paws! 

As time went on, Beauty became dearer and dearer 
to her mistress, aud every night tbat her red nose 
and white breast were not pressed against the window 
pane by nine o’clock, Miss Plumy proceeded to the 
gate, lantern io hand, and called till she appsared. 

But there was another side to Beauty’s character, 
notasweetone she found out soon that a fierce growl 
or a hiss would scare the litrle spinster into avy con- 
cession, and many a time was she roused from her 
knittirg, or even from her cooking, to open a door or 
window for the pretty tyrant, or to feed her if she was 
hungry. By and by Beauty rebelled, and insisted on 
staying out nights till far into the morning, aud at 
such times she would rouse Miss Plumy from her bed 
to open the window, generally getting her way with- 
out objection. But it came to pass that one night the 
mistress was over-tired, and Beauty, who had slept 
berself till twelve o’clock, mewed in vain. So she 
mounted the bed and proceeded to punch Miss Plumy’s 
eyes with her cold nose, patted ber cheek, and at leugtit 
growled and bissed till the poor woman could bear it 
no longer, but meekly got up and opened the wiadow. 
Beauty leaped down with a growl, and Miss Pluiny 
went to bed and to sleep, but had hardly lost herself 
when aloud cry at the window awoke her. She got 
up and let Beauty in, and not only her, but a big 
mouse, which she laid down at the bedside, and thea 
sat down, looking up at Miss Plumy with green un- 
winkiag eyes that made her nervous, for she was hore 
ribly afraid of mice, and there was a fat one between 
ber ard the bed. What should shedo? Theawful 
beast might not be dead; to sleep in the room with it 
was impossible, aud Beauty would not eatit. At last 
she bethought herself of an instrument that might aid 
her, she flew to the drawer and brought out a pair of 
tweezers; then, holding her night-gown carefully back 
jest it should touch the creature, she seized its tail with 
the tweezers very tightly, and holding it at arm's length 
Grepped it out of the other window, and drew a long 
breath. But when she closed that sash Beauty stood at 
the other, ¢TeWling to be let out, and before Miss 
Plumy was fairly settled in her bed again the cat re- 
appeared, hissing like d fiend, and wher the patient 
little woman opened the win *0W in she leaped, bring- 
ing with her the same old mouse! 

Ttis time Miss Plumy drew the a‘tmal across the 
floor by tail and tweezers, shut it cutside “Qe door, and 
then tried to coax Beauty to sleep, sbivei*0% aud 
sleepy herself, and was so growled and hissed at for 
ber paius that in mortal terror lest the cat should uY 
at her, Beauty bad ber way the third time; and ilree 
times more did that uncanny cat return before morn- 
ing, each time with a mouse, once a freshly caught one, 
the other two old inmates of her pantry, and unpleas- 
aut to more senses than one. 

Poor Miss Plumy! she might as well have watched 
with a sick woman as waked with that cat. Any one 
else would have let Beauty howl: nd growl, but besides 
our little frieud’s patience she had a keen sense of fun, 
and she laughed till the tears came into her eyes, at 
the pains Miss Beauty took to torment her, aud the 
airs she put on at each fresh appearance, 

Another time Beauty behaved much worse, Miss 
Plumy was s:ck in ber bed, and pussy seemed to think 
it needful to provide tor, or entertain, her mistress. She 
brovgbhbt to her bedside at brief intervals three mice, a 
butterfly, a bird, aud a tree-toad! Miss Plumy roused 
herseif enough to reach the tongs aud put the mice on 
her shelf, till the womam who stayed with her should 
come back from dinuer; but alas! one of them had 
only been squeezed ioto quiet, and in a fow minutes 
rose up nimbly and stared Miss Moxon in the face. 
Of course she jumped out of bed with a loud scream, 
aud when Mrs. Trip returned she found her perched 
ov a chair in the entry, her clothes wrapped tightly 
about her feet, watching the crack of ber bed-room 
door, lest that wild beast should creep through and 
come at her! 

Her next exploit was again concerned with her love 
for lave hours, and her mistress’s objection to them. 
One day she had three lovely kittens; one black; 
another yellow; tbe third tortoise-shell. Miss Piumy 
could not huve the precious bantlings killed, so sie 
named them respectively Clawdia, Pawline and Mew- 
riel, ana filied a box wita soft old rags for their bed 
close by the kitchen stove, where they slept, and grew 
fatat their ease. Beauty was extremely fond of them at 
first, but when they bevams» fat and saucy, scratched 
her nose, bither ears, played with her tail, and inter- 
fered witb her peace generally, she beeame much dis- 
gusted. She never had felt able to carry them any- 
where heréelf, but always went to Miss Piumy, 
mewed, looked at them, and then went and lay duwa 
where she wished to have them, looking so sad and 
feeble and innocent out of her great amber eyes, and 





panting so naturally for breath that the dear little wo- 


man would wait on her asif she had been her nurse, 
and actually went so far as te make her some beef tea, 
at which of course Beauty turned up her piak nose, 
But after a week or twoit happened to be full moon, 
the nights were silver-bright, and the time June. 
Beauty began to long for her night hunts again. But 
Miss Plum y was determined she should not throw over 
her maternal duties, and duly locked her up at sun- 
set, witha pan of milk and the kittens, only to be ra- 
leased at morning. There was no help forit; she might 
grow! and hiss as she liked, she was aloue with her kit 
tens, apd they did not care, so she apparently accepted 
the situation. But one morning the mistress fouad 
her in Gistress, Mewing in a way to break one’s heart, 
looking in every cranny and corner, crying almost 
like a woman. She lifted herself and rubbed her head 
seainst Miss Plumy’s hand, Jooked all avout, and at 
last fairly howled; her mistress looked in the 
box, and to be sure one of the kittens was gone. 
Everywhere the lady and the cat searched for that 
missing baby. Beauty explored the bed, poked her 
nose uuder the pillows, huated the closets upstairs 
and down, went uuder the lounge and the stove, and 
atlast out doors, looking back at Miss Plumy with 
despairing eyes, and lying at length on the grass, 
wailed like an Irish woman at a keeniog. Miss 
Plumy racked her brain in vaia, the kitten was 
gone, aud the cat wretched. But in a few hours tne 
tragedy was re-acted, another ki'ten had disappeared, 
and Beauty went through even more vivid anguish, 
and faithful search than before. Catnip tea and cream 
were in vain; she refused raw meat (not without a 
si¢elong glance); she would not be comforted, and 
Miss Plumy began to respect her motherly devotion, 
to pity almost to tears her manifest grief, and to re- 
proach herself for having underrated oer affectionate 
nature. Hardly bad she made up her mind to this view 
of the case when thethird kitten was victimized in the 
same mysterious manner, and Beauty wag aguin de- 
spairing and forlorn. But this time her distress was a 
little over-acted; there was something suspicious 
about so much noise and woe; as Grandmother Jack- 
wood would have said it looked asif she tad ‘done it 
a-puppus”! Miss Plumy stopped sympathizing, ani 
became suspicious. She happened to be makiag soap 
in the backyard, and while stirring away at the boiler 
watched Beauty s maneuvers out of the coraer of ber 
eye. Very sou Miss Beauty ceased howling, and orept 
alopg by the fence, watching her mistress as she went; 
then she crept through the rails and betvok herself up 
the hi!ltowar' the woods. Miss Plumy fiung down the 
rakehangdie she used for a stirrer, and followed ber, 
stooping lest Beauty should see her, and whenever the 
catstopped ang looked back, startled by some sound bde- 
hing her, Miss Plumy would crouch like a hunter under 
the nearest bush, or behind a tree. So she tracked 
Beauty toan old stump, up which she leaped and disap- 
peared; and pushing quickly forward Miss Plumy be- 
held the bereaved mamma and all her kittens quite at 
home iu the mossy bed at tne foot of this hollow rem- 
nant of a tree, out of reach, but convenieut enough for 
Beauty’s rambles. She had carried them there one by 
ove, and acted this litile piteous play to deceive her 
mistress, and find her own opportunities for night 
hunting. I regret to state that Miss Plumy fished, 
out the kittens carefully with a hoe, and Beauty, for 
once outwitted, acted the part of a respectable, but 
no. tevoted mother once more. 

It wold be tedious to tell of all her tricks; how she 
ate boiled cestnuts with such eagerness that if they 
were not peelea fast enough she would slap the 
friendly hand that Drepared them; how she put her 
paw on Miss Plumy’s lips when she sung hymns (I 
don’t wonder),and pulled her hand away from her 
mouth to get the morsel of dinner the poor woman 
fondly but vainly expected to eat; how she lit on the 
backs of intruding dogs hke ahawk ona sparrow till 
they fled yelling; how she followed her mistress in all 
her walks abroad save «xcept on Sundays; or how 
she once took into her busket and brooded for tweaty 
four hours half a dozen tiny chickens that were 
hatched before the rest of the clutch, licking them in 
turn with her kittens, and making a wry face only 
when she chanced to lick the feathers ‘the wrong way. 

But it was reserved for Beauty todo her mistress @ 
greater service than this, though unconsciously. When 
the cat and Miss Pluwy had lived together about four 
years, there moved into the neighborhood one of those 
anomalies now almost extirpated, ‘‘a Northern man 
with Southern principles”; a man who had vanished 


from Hilidale twenty-five years before, driving a tin 
cart. 


Simeon Baggs had a good figure, and a handsome 
face; that its expression was acute, sly, stony was 
not visible to Amelia Harding, the daughter of a small 
Georgia planter, left at tweuty, mistress of six slays 
and a little money and Jand. Simon Baggs applied 
for the vacant post of overseer on her place, improved 
and increased its crops, worked ber negroes with pro- 
verbial Yaukee cruelty, and made love to her bet ween 
times. Soshe married him, spent twenty miser’ ble 
years, and died, leaving bebind her six ill-hokaved 
children. 

Simeon was a “ long-headed”’ man, to use the phrase 
of his own people, and perceiving clouds on the hor- 
izon he thought best to find shelter before they 
gathered overhead; his plantation was sold and 
thrown in to the next one, he had money invested 
in Northern eecurities, and he bethought himself of 
Hilldale, where before long he found himself and all 
bis half-wild progeny settled in an old farm house, be- 





yond Miss Moxon’s some quarter of a mile, and up the 
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grass-grown road of which we have spoken. But six 
untamed Georgia children, the oldest a girl of eighteen, 
set down at once in the midst of frugal New Eugland 
proprieties and cleanlinesses, make a little chaos of 
their own, of course. Confusion, dirt, squalor, aad 
general quarrelipg ensued; nobody would live there 
as “‘help,” and matters generally became so unendur- 
able, that Mr. Baggs, after much inward meditation, 
decided to marry again, and began to lock about him 
to that end. Now in his youth he had had asort of 
mild flirtation with Miss Plumy Moxon, then a demure, 
pretty, still, young girl; and since he came back he 
had renewed the acquaintance so far as a neighborly 
call or two went, and she had been to see his daughter 
“’Mely’’ and offer friendly help. The exquisite neat- 
ness of the Gear little spinster’s house, her gentle 
manner, ber placid face, all recurred to the irritated 
soul of Simeon like a soothing psalm-tune, and his 
attentions became more and more devoted, he called 
so often, he talked so plausibly, his eyes were so pene- 
trating, his smile so keenly tender. Ah! what shall I 
say for Miss Plumy? What but the most pathetic 
thing 1 can say—she was alonely woman! All her 
life bad drifted away in serene monotony, its springs 
slept under sands like the desert. If at last they leaped 
up and sparkled under human power, was it a wonder 
that bloom and perfume and verdure spread about 
them? You see I have chanced on the right word— 
verdure. Miss Plumy was verdant, more so at forty- 
five, Matilda. than you were at ten; and she began to 
feel in an unspeakable way the power of a late, a last, 
affection. There are some plants that never blossom 
till after along growth, but then to bear fruit to good 
old age. Such was poor Miss Plumy’s nature; but 
habit and training were against her; the implanted 
virtues are stronger in age than the natural ones, and 
when Miss Plumy once became sure of Simeon Bagg’s 
intention she withdrew herself into her shell to con- 
sider, to examine, to make quite sure that she should 
** better herself,’ as she phrased it, by accepting him. 
There were certainly circumstances against him; his 
children were rude almost to violence, his manner 
overbearing to all his inferiors, he himself bitterly 
unpopular in the village already, though he had money 
and was a church-member, both indisputable pass- 
ports to ccnsideration in New England, peculiarly so 
when existing in combination. All these Miss Plumy’s 
tender nature could have excused andi overlooked in 
consideration of his deepening devotion to her, and 
her own awakening human nature; but there was one 
mightily suspicious thing about him,—animals never 
liked him. His own dog, even while it fawned upon 
his hand looked upward askance, as if it feared a 
blow; his horse pricked suspicious ears and cast a 
wicked look about at the sound of his voice. He 
allowed the children to ravage birds’ nests, to trap 
and torture squirrels, to beat the dog and over-drive 
the horse; but worst and last of all, coming into Miss 
Plumy’s parlor one day in a fit of irritation, and fiad- 
ing Beauty in, the rocking-chair with her kittens, 
{Miss Plumy having just shut to the south-door blinds 
to sweep the doorstep, so he did not see her) with one 
sweep of his hand cat and kittens were suddenly 
landed on the floor, and when Beauty, furious at the 
indignity, flew at him and fastened her teeth in his 
leg, With a deep curse and a heavy kick he sent her 
spinning across the room right into her mistress’s face, 
just as she opened the blind-door to interfere. Human 
nature was too much for Miss Plumy, broomstick in 
hand, with the spitting cat clasped in the other arm,she 
advanced upon Simeon white and speechless from pure 
anger, and the first words she could utter were simply— 

“Go away! go right away, Simeon Baggs! and don’t 
you never come back, never !’’ 

Mr. Baggs took the advice directly, the case was 
plain before him; and if Miss Plumy shed any hot 
tears as sbe swept down her castle in the air witha 
spiritual broom, finding it to be but cobwebs, nobody 
knewit. Shedid say to Beauty some months after, when 
Simeon Baggs had left town to avoid being tarred and 
feathered as a secessionist by the frantic patriots of 
Hilldale, and she sat placidly in the sunshine caressing 
her pet— 

‘“*I sha’n’t forget it of you, Beauty! You done me 
good service; you was a kind of an angel, ’nd kep me 
from havin’ a real bad fall, Ido declare. I’m dredful 
thankful to the Lord, I’m sure, but I’m proper glad 
you was the means, for you’re all I’ve got now, Beau, 
and I love you better’n ever I thought to!”’ 

Beauty jumped down and shook her splendid coat 
at this speech. She did not understand sentiment; 
and it was adry hot day, but what were those clear 
drops that flew from her gold and jet side as she lit 
‘on the floor? Cats do not like water. 

Bezuty still lives; old age has laid hold upon her, 
and she is stone deaf; but her eyes are still beautiful, 
her manners the height of elegance, her fur resplead- 

‘ent, her mind acute, and she still creates the great per- 
plexity of dear Miss Plumy’s life by presenting her 
not infrequently with a kitten or two that must be 
drowned. The poor lady had tried poison—at least so 
far as to buy a good deal and put it in the pie; she 
experimented with chloroform, but they would kick, 
**pbysicians were in vain.’”’ At lasta bland-looking 
Irishman took a perpetual lease of the job, and now 
the kittens always go off in a pretty little cigar-box 
tied with red ribbon, and are seen no more. Need [ 
say thet Miss Plumy’s faithful heart still elings to her 
‘eat se fervently and so constantly, that if you ever 
should contrive to get married, Matilda, I offer her to 
vou asan example of fidelity and devotion, worthy of 
dlimitation, *‘ And what more can I say?’ she said, 
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PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


HE Moderator of the Assembly was S.J. Nichols, 

of St. Louis, aged 36 years, the youngest man ever 

chosen to this office. In the Assembly there was.an 

unusually large number of men of middle age and 
younger. 

For tbe first time in the history of our country the 
General Assembly of Scotiand has appointed delegates 
to this body. Their representatives were—William 
Milligan, D. D. and Dr. J. M. Lange. 

This meeting of the Assembly seems to have been 
very harmonious, and pervaded by a good spirit. Re- 
ports as to all the enterprises of the Church were 
mace, and an unusual number of important practical 
subjects were discussed. We can go into no details, 
but will advert to some leading topics. 

The final report of the Memorial Fund Committee, 
by W.S. Gilman, contained the following creditable 
statements: ; 

“The entire amount reported as subscribed, up to 
August 1, 1871, was $7,833,983.85. As there has always 
been some Gifference of seutiment in regurd to the 
rarge of objects which should have been regarded as 
properly Memerial objects, it may be well to o»serve 
that the aggregate was sufficiently large to admit of 
many restrictions, and yet leave at least the $5.000.000 
whicb the Church set out to raise. Deducting ali spe- 
cial gifts to the Boards, and all that was expended ia 
the payment ot Church debts, there will remaia 
$6,€62 269 54. Strikipg out $500,000 as probably spent 
in Jepairs, we still huve $6,162,269.54. 

* Having thus completea the work assigned to it by 
the General Assembly, tae Committee would respect- 
fully ask to be dischurged. The Memorial effort now 
belopgs the past, while other and vreater interests 
challenge the attention of our beloved Church. 

“W.S. GILMAN, Chairman.” 

It would be a matter of rejoicing if all other similar 
plans of benevolence could be as well carried out by 
other religious Genominations; particularly the Con- 
gregational body would do well thus to carry out the 
re:ommendation of the Oberlin Council with reference 
to the Freeamen. 


REDUCTION OF REPRESENTATION. 


A very important measure brought before this body 
was a plan for reducing the representation, and with 
itthe size of the body. It was recommended to make 
the representation directly Synodical, and only indi- 
rectly Presbyterial. It was proposed that the Presby- 
teries should nominate Commissioners on the present 
ratio, and transmit their names to the Synod, and 
that out of these the Synod should elect one for every 
three thousand communicants, and one for every frac- 
tion of two thousand or over. This plan was laid be- 
fore the Assembly in its details, in an elaborate report, 
by the chairman, Dr. Z.M. Humphrey. But the plaa 
did not find favor in the Assembly, and after some dis- 
cussion was recommitted to the same Committee, to 
report again next year. Some of the body thougit the 
Assembly not too large; but popular opinion, at least 
among housekeepers, seems tu be scttling against en- 
tertaining large public bodies. Perhaps the plan sug- 
gested by the editor of the New York Evangelist will 
be adopted. After claiming for Presbyterians the pa- 
ternity of camp-meetings, he says: 

“Tt occurs to us that it might be a happy solution 
of some of the embarrassments of a large General Ae- 
si«mbly to camp it out, in temporary or permaneat 
houses, disposed for the comfort of commissioners and 
attendants, with a central building containing rooms 
for the great and smaller meetings. Three or four 
such might be provided in different sections of the 
country. and perhaps go far to revive the early taste 
ot Presbyterians for great meetings of days, now hap- 
pily rendered comfortable, and more, with all the 
modern (Methodist) improvements.”’ 


MINISTERIAL SUSTENTATION. 


The report of the committee on Ministerial Susten- 
tation was one of great interest and importance. For 
the system the Church is indebted to Drs. McCos3h and 
Jacobus. It aims to raise and equalize the salaries of 
ministers. The facts evincing the necessity of such a 
work are thus stated :— 

“Look now at the glaring facts to be dealt with in 
our calculation: 

“There were only 1,600 pastors out of our 4,300 min- 
isters. There were 1,137 stated supplies, who, in most 
cases, were such because of inadequate salary; and 
858 W. C.; and 748 miscellaneous; and these, in many 
instances, because they bave been driven from the 
active ministry to other occupations, by the same 
lack of support; and so nearly 1,000 churches are va- 
cant. (Minutes of ’71.) 

“@BSERVE, Here are as many ministers without 
charge, and miscellancous, or blank, as there are Pas- 
tors, and nearly two-thirds as many Stated Supplies. 

“Of these 2,700 ministers who are in active service, 
1,200 at least, are under the Board of Home Missions, 
in whole or in part dependent upon the Church funds, 
Nearly one half of our active ministers are thus tound 
to be home missionaries! Our schemeaims to decrease 
the large number of Home Missionaries relying upon 
the public funds of the Church, by putting the thriftier 
of them upon a sliding-scale. By this means the 
Home Missionary Board muy, in so far, have a new 
set of employees as pioneers, and may be relieved of 
the class who should thus be off their hands.’’ 


The committee have been at work but a part of the 
year, and yet report very important results. We eall 
particular attention to them, for they involve priaci- 
ples important to all denominations. 

RESULTS. 


“Already in the six months of our pag oem 
seventy-two ministers have been taken off fe hands 














of the Board of Home Missions, and sixty-one have 
been made Pastors under this scheme. Andif we in. 
cluce the 146 cases acted upon, up to this date, (May 
10.) there are 88 who were Home Missionaries; and 8} 
who were Stuted Supplies. Tcacners, or W. C’s, have 
been made Pastors, Only consider wat a new move. 
ment is here begun, of utmost importance, to be car- 
1ied on toa proper completion. What a reconstruc. 
tion is here started, worthy to compare in value even 
with the late reconstruction of the Caurch! - And 
what a prospect here opens, under the hands of the 
Committee. for a reorganising of our ministerial 
torce, if this work only go on as it hasso well bszun!”’ 

We cannot go into the details of this plan, but we 
do not hesitute to say, that nothing is more vitally 
connected with the permanent growth, strength and 
stability of the Churches, 


CHURCH ERECTION AND MANSES. 

The Congregatioral Council at Albany took the lead 
in the work of church erection. Other denominations 
have since engaged in the work with praise vorthy 
zeal and intelligence. The erection of manses (or par- 
sonages, in more homely phrase) has been connected 
with church-building by our Presbyterian brethren. 
We give a list of questions sent by the Committee on 
Manses, to the churches, as adapted to unfold the 
plan: 

1, What year was your church organized? 

2. Have you a house of worship? 

3. Have you a manse? 

4. lf you have a manse, what year was it bought or 
built for a manse? 

5. What is about the value of your manse? 

6. What is saved annually by your minister living in 
the ma1se? 

7. If without a manse, what is about the rent paid 
for a house for your minister to live in? 

These questions have awakened considerable inter- 
est throughout the church; and the committee records 
with pleasure the fact that said interest is growing 
into activity, the members of the churches evidently 
feeling the necessity of making suitable provision for 
their ministers as a measure of justice, going beyond 
the domain of a mere concep‘ion of duty to an earnest 
reslization of it as a vital principle; and the fact is 
being acknowledged that a church, to be fully organ- 
ized for the service of God, must, in addition to a 
house of worship, have also a manse, 


MISSIONS. 

Reports on Missions, Home and Foreign, ani to the 
Freedmen, were made, into the details of which we 
cannot enter. They indicate an encouraging progress 
in wisdom, zeal, liberality, and strength of purpose in 
these great labors of evangelization. 


EDUCATION. 


The report on the education of young men for the 
ministry led to a discussion of the question as to a su- 
perfluity of ministers. The small number of settled 
pastors, compared with the number of ministers in 
the church, led to this inquiry. On this point the 
Secretary ssys: 

**The board supposes there are not too many minis- 
ters in the church, nor candidates for the ministry. 

“A most careful and critical analysis of the Last 
minutes of the General Assembly has satisfiei us taat 
there are 01 pastors in the church, oue thousand seven 
hundred and fifteen; of pastors and other ministsrs 
either preaching or engaged in work closely related 
to the pu)pit, three thousand two hundred and one 
cut of the tour thousxund one hundred and eighty-six 
ministers in the home field. There are occupied in 
texching, as editors and in kindred labors, two hun- 
dred and thirty. These are almost all us#'ully em- 
ployed. They will compare as a body with the miais- 
try of any church onearth. Tneemployments of sixty- 
six are not designated. Thereremains eight nundred 
and sixty-pine ‘ Without Charge.’ The Secretary pre- 
pared a circular letter to Stated Clerks of many of the 
Presbyteries in which this villitied class is most found. 
The answers from thirty-eight Presbyteries showed 
that of three hundred and twenty-nine, one huadred 
and twelve were disqualificd by age, ninety by health 
ot themselves or families, or personal idiosyncrasies, 
twenty-eight by ties of property and social hindrances 
from going to fields removed from their homes; where 
indeed many of them are engaged in most useful 
labors. It was evident that not over one-sixth of tne 
number, say one hundred and twenty-five, were able, 
willing and unfettered to obey the calls of the 
churcb.”’ 

Notwithstanding this, the feeling that the education of 
young men for the ministry is over-dene, seems to per- 
vade the Presbyterian churches, for out of four thou- 
sand six hundred and thirteen churches there are two 
thousand nine hundred and fifty from which no contri- 
butions were received. There was also reported a debt 
of eighteen thousand dollars, and the May appropria- 
tions unpaid. This debt, however, was caused by the 
increase of rates of appropriation to the students. 
Measures were adopted to arouse the churches to their 
duty on the subject. The need of menin view of the 
vast field and the increasing demand is undoubted. 


DEMISSION OF THE MINISTRY. 


The fact that some who were educated for the mia- 
istry do Jeave it, and enter into other pursuits, is ob- 
vious. The question, Are they still ministers, or is if 
impossible to cease to be a minister? involves some 
points of ecclesiastical theory, and led to considerable 
discussion. The original Congregational Churches held 
that a man was made a minister by the election of & 
church, and ceased to be one when they ceased to em- 
ploy him. On the other hand, the doctrine that ordi- 
nation imparted an indelible, ministerial character 
was maintsined. The Committee of the General 
Assembly seems to be of the opinion that the ministe- 
rial office cannot be voluntarily laid aside, but that for 
cause, a minister can be deposed, or cease to be an act- 
ing minister. They recommended to send down to the 
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Presbyteries the following overture for adoption, | 


which seems to have been done: 


“XVI. The office of a minister of the Gospel is per- , 


petus], and cannot be laid aside at pleasure. No per- 
son can be divested of this office but by deposition. 
Yet a wivister may, with the permission of his Pres- 
bytery, and for reasons not calling for discipline ce1se 
to be ap active minister. Whenever 2 minister is thus 
released from the exercise of the functions of his 
office, his Presbytery shall state the fact together 
witb the reasons of it on theirrecords; and the minis- 
ter so released shall not be permitted to sit as a mem- 
ber ef any of our ecclesiastical judicatories. 

* And 1n case a Presbytery is convinced that one of 
its ministers, for apy reasons not calling for disci- 
plive is permanently disqualified for the work of the 
ministry, except by age, sickness, or other accideats, 
the Presbytery may with the consent of the Synod 
obtained aiter three mouths’ notice to the minister 
concerned, require him to demit the exercise of tne 
functions of his office. 

** Provided always, That any one thus ceasing to be 
@n actibg Minister shall still be subject as before to 
the Ciscipiine of his Presbytery. and may be restored 
to the exercis:: of the functions of his office, aud to ail 
the rights incident thereto, by vote of his Presoytery. 

“All of which is respectfully submitted. 


*Z. M. HUMPHREY, 

** CHAS. HopGE, 

“H. B. SmitTH 

“G. W. MusGRAVE.” 
THE PREACHING OF WOMEN. 

The memorial of the Presbytery of Brooklyn, as to 
the preaching uf women came up, but gave rise to no 
extended discussion. The Assembly simply referred 
them to that action which was taken years ago, and 
was quoted by the Presbytery as containing their 
present decision. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


In a crowded meeting in Fort Street Church the 
fabbath-School cause was considered. The necessity 
of preparing teachers expressly for the work, of a 
deeper interest of the churches in Sunday-schools, the 
need of a catechism adapted to the wants of childran, 
the importance of preachiug to children, and of 
knowing how to do it, were some of the topics iilus- 
trated and enforced. 

The Assembly was not called on to act in its judicial 
capacity as high court of appeal! on questions of mor- 
als or of doctrine. Nor was it engaged in controver- 
sial discussions. The whole energy of the body was 
concentrated on questions of practical moment inthe 
cause of Corristian evangelization. Noone can study 
these proceedings without rejoicing that so muca in- 
tellect and energy is consecrated to ends so great, so 
glorious. In such Christian organizations is the hope 
of our country and of the world. 


BROOKLYN SUNDAY-SCHOOL PARADE, 

On Thursday, May 30, was the annual parade of the 
Protestant Sunday-school children of Brooklyn. Tha 
day was fine, neither too hot or too cold, but clear and 
bright. The children met first in their different 
churches for singing, prayer and addresses, and then 
paraded through the streets in five divisions with ban- 
ners and mottees. The children of the Bethel, and the 
Navy Mission Sunday-schools united with those of the 
Plymouth Church school, and completely filled that 
large house above and below. It was indeed a beauti- 
ful sight, nor were the various parades less so. Thirty 
thoussnd children took part in these exercises, and 
then returned to their various churches for refresh- 
ments of ice-cream, oranges, cornucopias of candy and 
the like. About fifteen thousand cniliren were as- 
sembled for parade on Prospect Park, and a more 
‘beautiful and interestiag assembly cannot be cun- 
ceived. The children of our Roman Cutholic citizens 
-were not there, nor did they partake in tie exercises 
-of the day. Why this isolation? Is there not room ? 
Are they not our fellow-citizens? Have we not a 
‘common country? Who or what is it that thus sunders 
the bond of national unity ? 

AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 


In Philadelphia, Anniversary gatherings have not 
lost their freshness and interest as much as in New 
York. Atleast, the annual meeting of the American 
Sunday-Scbool Union in that city continues to draw a 
crowded and enthusiastic house. Perhaps it is not 
only because it enlists people’s sympathy on behalf of 
children, but also because it enlists children them- 
selves to do the singing. The customary report of 
work done by the Society during the year was given 
to the audience sssembled in the Academy of Music, 
Thursday evening, May 23. Among other things, this 
embraced the organization of 1,093 new Sunday- 
scbools in our country, and the aidiog of 3,071 more. 
“The aggregate membership of these new schools or- 
ganized, and weak schools aided, sums up over 273,000. 
The Society claims that its schools are becoming every 
“year more permanent in character, and that the re- 
sults in churches organized from them is year by year 
more encouragiug. 

THE BOOK CONCERN. 

Our hopes from the able and upright committee of 
the Methodist Convention have not been disappointed. 
“There has been a keen analysis and a thorough inves- 
tigation of all the matters involved in the Book 
‘Concern, and 4 just decision on them. They have de- 
cided that there have been repeated frauds in the 
manufacturing departments, owing to improper busi- 
ness methods and lack of system and accuracy in the 
management, and causing repeated losses, yet not so 
£reat as to endanger the financial strength of the Con- 
cern, or materially to impair its capital. Certain 
specific transactions are pointedly censured. No 








agent or assistant agent, however, is proved and a‘1- 
judged to have -been intentionally implicated or in- 
terested in the frauds practiced on the Concern. The 
estimate of the value of the property and assets of the 
Concern made in the report was not called in question. 
But new azents were elected, and precautions adopted 
to secure proper business management and security 
against any future frauds. 


The Week. 


From Tuesday, May 28th, to Menday, June 34. 


NOTHER change, and this time apparently a 
serious one, has taken place in the treaty busi- 
ness. A week ago when the Senate advised the Presi- 
dent to accept the supplementary treaty in an 
amended form, it was generally believed that the 
dangers were past, and that arbitration would pro- 
ceed. We do not yet wholly give up the hope that 
there is another misunderstanding through tele- 
graphic blunders or otherwise; but the dispatches in- 
timate, in phrase that seems rather more trustworthy 
than usual), that Her Majesty’s Government will with- 
draw from the Geneva arbitration. The exact word- 
ing of the Senate’s amendment has not yet been made 
public; but if it is simply the substitution of a general 
principle regarding indirect damages for the special 
British rule throwing out ‘‘such”’ claims as are put 
forward in the American Case, we cannot uuderstanud 
the grounds of objection. It may be remembered tnat 
the negotiations about privateering many years ago 
fell through because we Americaus wanted to make 
the rules too sweeping to suit the Kuropean members 
of the council, aud a like -difficuity seems to be the 
chief obstacle in the present instance. [tis too early, 
spd the news is as yet too meager to be considered 
fine); but the inference ¥ hich at this writing is natural 
to the average American, is not at all discreditable to 
bis country’s position. We have done what England 
asked, and she demurs at accepting the rule whea 
applied to herself. 














Congress willadjourn on Monday, the 10th instani. 
The first important act of the week was the rejection 
by both Houses of the Brazilian mail-service subsidy, 
the Senate being at the pains to go back and revon- 
sider its last week’s action. The five minutes rule was 
adopted in re the Tariff discussion, which has been the 
regular work of the Senate throughout the week. Mr. 
Sumuper proposed a new Constitutional amendment on 
Thursday, aud on Friday—day of ill omen—made his 
great speech. The preposed amendment does away 
with the Electoral College and the office of Vice Presi- 
dept, and the speech was a careful analysis of Presidea- 
tial Cocsarism as exemplified by the present incum- 
bent of that office. Mr. Sumner secured the floor 
on the plea of Giscussivg the Apportionment Bill. [a 
the evening Mr. Schurz had his tura at the Adminis- 
tration in areview of the majority report presented 
by the French Arms Investigators. The Tariff and 
Tax Bill passed on Thursday by a vote of 50 to3. Tae 
House bill for the restoration of the Buell court- 
martial records was passed. In the House, the sup- 
plementary Civil Rights Bill and the Ku-ktux Bill 
were defeated, twenty-three Republicans votiug with 
the Democrats in the case of the latter. The House 
refused to concur in nearly all the Senate’s Tariff 
amendments, aud a committee of conference was ap- 
pointed. 

Among the political events of the week the Con- 
vention of Pennsylvania Democrats at Reading was per- 
hups the first in importance, not withstanding that its 
declarations regarding the Presidential contest are not 
very definite. Delegates were appointed to attend the 
Baltimore Convention, but their instructioas are 
broadly based upon ‘‘the great leading principles 
evunciated in the inaugural address of President Jef- 
ferson, and the fare vell address of President Jackson.” 
We cannot but fear that the traditionary Dutchmen 
ot the Keystone State will be confirmed by this action 
of the Co: vention, in their alleged habits of voting for 
these worthy representatives of a bygone Democracy. 
The chief work accomplished was the nomination of 
the Hon. Charles R. Buckalew for Governor. The 
platform and resclutions give us the impression that 
the Pennsylvania Democrats are not clear upon sev-ral 
important points. Tne Philadelphia Cosveation will 
ip the regular course of thiog;, be in session when this 
paper reaches its readers. Lists of deleg tes from va- 
rious States bave been published in mavy of ‘he pip -ra, 
and there is no doubt that the Convention will ve 
crowded with Regular, in distinction from Liberal, 
Republicaus. According to the Times, all the States, 
except Connecticut, Missouri, and South Carolina, 
have instructed their delegutes to vote for General 
Grant. 


On Saturday, James Gordon Bennett, the founder, 
chief editor aud proprietor of the New York Herald 
died in this city at the age of 77 years. This veteran 
and remarkably successful journalist was a native of 
Keith. Scotland; came to this country in 1819 and 
worked his way to financial success with the utmost 
perseverance and industry. He was brought up in 
the Roman Catholic faith and remained at least a 
romipval member of that Church throughout his long 
life, and died in its commuuion. He may beregarded 
as the founder of the modern school of American 
journalism, and as the originator of a system of pub- 





lisbing news which, while it has many objectionable 
features, is, as must be admitted, very effective and pop- 
ular. In his conduct of the Herald Mr. Bennett has 
never hesitated to veer from one side to another of great 
questions, advancing those arguments which seemed 
likely to be popular for the moment, without appre- 
ciable regard to fixed principles. The Herald was, 
however, for many years the most distinctively wu »- 
paper in the land, and in this respect it is still emiaent 
among its contemporaries. 


Opposition to the Cincinnati candidates, regard- 
ing which dark bints bave been current for the past 
fortnight, crystallized into shape ia this city on Thurs- 
Gay night. It was the part of wisdom to hold the meet- 
ing in Steinway Hall instead of in the difficult-to-be- 
filled Cooper Union. We had no reporter at the meet- 
ing, and are therefore constrained to rely upon the 
dailies for our information. One of these stat’s that 
almost every allusion to Mr. Greeley’s name, however 
indirect, was greeted with cheers and applause. 
Another mentious cheers for Mr. Adams. A third re- 
counts the wholesale abuse of Grant and Greeley, and 
the rest agree in sayipg that the meeting was well and 
ef great moral weight. Mr. W. C. Bryant presided, 
and of course the cbject of the meeting, as made man- 
ifest in the resolutions and speeches, was Free Trade, 
and a third candidate, in contradistinction from Pre- 
tection and Cincinvati, or, as Mr. Greeley has been 
cleverly dubbed, ‘‘Cincinogatus.’”’ No change in the 
general political outlook can be expected for some 
weeks, but public opinion in the South is undoubtediy 
strengthenivg for Mr. Greeley, his latest supporter of 
Gistinction being Mr. Davis. 


Red Cloud, who was so conspicuous a traveler 
through the Eastern States three years ago, has been 
to Washivgton again accompanied by another chief 
rawed Red Dog. We do not know that the similarity 
of their pames presupposes avy ties—to borrow the 
Irishman’s expression—ofa ‘“‘sapguinary”’ nature, but 
their mission appears to have been a pleasant one, 
though the President declined to talk very much with 
them, referring them persistently to the Secretary of 
the Interior. Their interview with the Secretary was 
in aue official form. Apologies and explanations were 
offered coucerning the Sioux raids, and promises hav- 
ing teen made to give up the murderers of the Poweil 
party, if caugbt, Secretary Delano agreed to furuisia 
more ammuuition, subject to the approval of the 
Agents. The horrible mussacre at Howard's Wells, 
Texas, which we reported briefly last week, called out 
a letier from General Hazen, in which he says that 
the attempt to charge the affair upon Mexicans and 
Mexican Indians is simply a lyme effort to excuse 
our own authorities. He says, moreover, that theses 
expeditious are as regular as the occurence of a full 
moon, and that the Comanches and Kiowas, to whoin 
we regularly issue rations and supplies, send them 
out. He urges the adoption of a vigorous wilitary 
policy. 


Within a fortnight the Carlist insurrection in 
Spain has been officially put downin a dozen places. 
Indeed its }ackbone seems as hard to break as was 
that of the rebellion a few years ago. We suppos», 
however, that the affair is practically over for the 
present, but the state of things at Madrid is, if possible, 
rather worse than usual. The Cortes reassembled on 
Tuesday, and if the telegraph is not at fault almost 
every prominent Spaniard connected with public af- 
fairs is suspected of Conspiracies wore or less heinous. 
Even the Tribune’s recentiy acquired corr: spondent, 
Sefior Castelar, is said to be implicated. On the pres- 
entation of the budget it appeared that about twenty 
million collars originally appropriated for the Col- 
onial Bureau had been diverted to the Department of 
the Interior, and used, according to the rather unsatis- 
factory statement of Sagasta, in the Secret Service. 
Bring called upon for vouchers he reluctantly pro- 
duced a batch of papers which it is asserted prove that 
every one of any consequence in Madrid is concerned 
either with the Internationa's or the Carlists, or the 
Alphonsoists, or in a plot to plunder the Bank of 
Spain, or in some other of the manifold outcroppings 
of Spavish statecraft. The King, who is pretty well 
inured to this sort of thing is represented as asking the 
advice of his father respecting the expediency of hir- 
ivg Frussian officers to come to Madrid and be honest 
ina general way. We bad almost forgotten to mention 
that all this is intimately connected with a ‘ Cabinet 
crisis.”’ 

An unsuccessful attempt has lately been made 
in Switzerland to effect a revision of the Feceral Con- 
stitution, and biing about a centralization of power 
and fair representation according to numbers, At 
present, the small Cantons bave just as many votes ia 
patioral affairs as the large Cantons, a seeming abuse 


which the proposed amendment was designed te - 


correct. The small Cantors, however, have no fincy 
for losing their vantage-ground, and have conse- 
quently defeated the measure. Toe centralization 
party makes all sorts of criticisms upon the state of 
affairs and especially upon the army which is really 
made up of the twenty-two armies of the Cantous, 
and is inefiicient as a whole. The innovation would 
bave Gone away with much that bas giver S witzer- 
Jand her prosperity and exempted her from foreign 
interference; and considering the circumstances, the 
Cantons are perhaps to be congratulated on their 
strong conservative decision. 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 


THE MICROSCOPE IN 1871. 


a” the Popular Science Review for January last, 
Mr. Henry J. Slack, Secretary of the Reyal 
Microscopical Society, gives an interesting review of 
the work performed during the year by various mi- 
croscopic observers, from which we condense the 
following particulars: 

Among the favorite practical tests for lenses of 
different powers is the resolution and definition of 
the markings of certain insect scales. Tt must be 
remembered that the wings of insects are radically 
unlike those of birds, except in the common function 
of flying. When the feathers are removed. from a 
bird’s wing, we come to a structure of bone and 
muscle; and itis the skin which gives rise to various 
kinds of feathers, constituting an important aid in 
flying and steering. An insect’s wing is an extension 
of the skin covering the body, sufficiently hardened to 
bear atmospheric resittance, and strengthened by 
nervures which have nothing of the structure of bones. 
The wing scales do not assist flight; the power of an 
insect in this respect does not seem to be impaired 
when numbers of them are rubbed off. The so-called 
Podura scales are very delicately marked; and the 
markings have been supposed heretofore to resem»le 
notes of exclamation. But Dr. Pigott asserts that 
‘witb sufficiently corrected glasses and a suitable illu- 
mination. a distinctly beaded structure can be seen in 
them. This o»servation has been partially confirmed 
by other observers, though it is well known that io 
many cases beaded appearances are only ‘‘ghost3,”’ 
or ilusions Gue to the imperfection of the lens aud 
the direction of the light. It seems probable that in- 
sect scales are essentially composed of two membranes 
more or less corrugated together, forming a sort of 
quill at the end where their insertion into the wing 
takes place, and expanding upward into a sort of 
bag, in the “‘battledore ” variety, and into a flattened 
plume in tbe ordinary sort. Then there is an inter- 
mediate deposit, between these two, which may bea 
continuous layer, or take a more or less beaded form. 

The microscope long ago exposed the error which 
lingers in some school-books yet, that the feet of flias 
are provided with “suckers,” by which they adhere to 
wall or ceiling or window-pane; but some other in- 
sects with pulvilli or foot-pads have been supposed to 
resist the force of gravity by atmospheric pressure, on 
the principle of the *‘sucker.’’ Among thes3 are the 
water beetles. (Dytiscus marginalis) concerning which 
Mr. Lowne bas now demonstrated that their pulvi!li, 
like those of common flies, exude a sticky fluid by 
which they can be sustained in opposition to gravity. 
Mr. Lowne traced im the cusbion or the Dytiscus a 
secreting sac, from which a viscous fluid percolated 
through ‘‘disk-bearing”’ hairs. He showed that a 
Dytiscus mace insensible by chloroform, mechanically 
adhered to the inner glass of the receiver of an air- 
pump when the air was exhausted, and when, if at- 
mospheric pressure bad caused the adhesion, it must 
havetallen. Common flies are frequently found dead 
upon wivdow-panes, the sticky fluid having hardened 
while they were alive and rendered them prisoners 
after their decease. Mr. Lowne has noticed in some 
Dytisci a loss of tarsal disks, apparently from their 
havipg been alJowed to adhere too tight, so that the 
insects bad to pull away their legs without them. 

~ A good deal of microscopic work was done during 
the year upon the Infusoria, especially with reference 
to the erdiess “‘ spontaneous generation” controversy, 
The question is of course not yet settled, nor likely to 
be; but its difficulties are becoming known. Mr. 
Calvert and others have shown two important facts. 
The first is, that under certain conditions the deveiop- 
ment of minute life in solutions, etc., is extremely 
rapid. White of egg, for example, mixed with water 
free from lite, and exposed for a quarter of an hour to 
the air in August or September, exhibited life in 
abundance. Pasteur long ago pointed out that even 
@ momentary exposure to the atmosphere seems suffi- 
cient. The second fact is, that the temperature of 212 
degrees does not destroy all animal life. Mr. Calvert 
found two ordinary and one or two black vibrions 
still moviog, alter the sugar solution in which they 
{witb countless otber individuals) were developed, 
had been exposed for half an hour to 300 degrees. 
But at 400 and 500 degrees no life was visible. 

Mr. Metcalfe Johnson has published several papers 
with drawings, showing what he bel-eves to be inter- 
mediate forms between organisms heretofore supposed 
to be quite distinct. Thus, he pictures certain 
amoeboid forms changing gradually to paramecium; 
and be even traces the development of the philodiae 
rotifers from e'ementary forms. If these novel pro- 
positions are true (and they need verification by other 
observer, before they can safely be accepted), many 
species must be regarded as stages of development of 
one common form of animalcular existence. 

A bew rotifer, with a crustacean appearance, and a 
prominent limb acting as an oar, has been discovered 
by Dr. Hudson, and another English observer has suc- 
ceeded in finding at Stoke Newington some curious 
Infusoria described in 1861 by Prof. James Clark, of 
Pennsylvania. They roughly resemble vorticellids, 
surmounted by a delicate, transparent, glassy funnel, 
and furnished with a flagellum or whip filament. 

Several interesting and highly important investiga- 
tions of microscopic fungi were made during the year. 














The so-called ‘‘ Fungus Foot”’ of India, supposed to be 
the cause of diseases was studied by Mr. Jabez Hogg, 
who concludes that the fungus is not the cause of the 
disease, but a growth originating in dead matter suit- 
able for its development. The yellow fungus found in 
the bread furnished to French soldiers in Paris, has 
been discussed by the French Academy, and referred 
to a committee for thorough study. It produces 
orange-colored spots on the bread, and a small portion 
so affected will inoculate any quantity. It has peen 
noticed in 1831, 1842. 1843, 1862 and 1870; the cause of 
its appearance and the nature of its effects on eaters 
of the bread are both uncertain. Its spores are not 
deprived of their germinating power by the heat of 
baking. . 

Mr. Slack has made some interesting investigations 
on the mode in which silica is deposited in plants, aad 
especially in those (diatoms and others) which exhibit 
that mineral in regular patterns, such as all amateurs 
bave admired in tne mounted specimens of the sil- 
iceous skeletons or “ shells’ of these forms. He thinks 
the depvsit is slowly made, from a solutivn of colloid 
silica im rain-water, through the plant membrane, or 
upon its surface. It might be expected to assume the 
form of minute spheres, separated or coalescing ac- 
cording to rate an& quantity of deposition, acd other 
conditions. Quick deposits from rich solutions would 
probably lead to coalescence in amorphous forms, as 
seen to a remarkable extent in the bark of the pottery 
tree, where it is found in lumps. If this view is correct, 
the skeletons of diatoms, etc., which aré certain'y not 
crystalline, should be composed of siliceous spherules; 
and this has been shown to be the case, in some in- 
stances at least, by Mr. Slack, who finds that the costw 
or ribs of Pinnularia are not solid, but curious and 
complicated beaded structures. 

We buve space for only one further item, and we 
select from several the investigation of Mr. W. Kitchen 
Parker upon the development of the skullia tadpoles 
and frogs. Hefindsin the tadpole skull indications 
of higher types, and even of bones belonging to the 
buma Is this the correlative tiuth, or merely a 
different statement, of the embryologieal and anatom- 
ical fact so powerfully urged by Darwin aad others, 
that the latest and most specialized forms carry in 
their structure and development reminiscences, as it 
were, of earlier and ancestral forms? 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
fe peeeenron OF WILD ANIMALS.—Consider 


the perpetual] misery a race has been brougat to 
suffer which has been tuught by several generatioas 
growth of instinct to live in constant apprehension. 
A naturalist, well qualified to form an opinion, be- 
lieves, we are told, that the life of all beasts in their 
wild state is an exceedingly anxious one; that ‘every 
antelope in South Africa has literally to rua for its life 
once in every one or two days upon an average, and 
that he starts and gallops under the infl 1ence of a false 
alarm many times in a day.’’ Our own fields aad 
woods are full of proscribed creatures, which must feel 
as if they had no business ip creatioa, and only drew 
their breath by stealth, vanishing in earth, or air, or 
water, at the shadow of an imagined enemy.—Selected. 


PoLar ExrepitTions.—No less than three expedi- 
tions are now seeking the North Pole by as many 
different routes. Captain Hall sailed last year, and 
notwithstanding his reported delay will no doubt pur- 
sue bis way, which has been already marked out by 
American adventure. A second expedition will sailin 
Juve from Bremerhaven, under the command of Wey- 
precht and Payer, the German lieutenants whose ex- 
plorations, last September, of the open polar sea be- 
tween Nova Zembla and Spitzenbergen excited so 
much interest. This expedition is magnificent'y fur- 
nished, and cannot but add much to our knowledge 
of the polar regions. The Swedish goverament have 
at the same time projected an ice expedition 'o advance 
on sledges north from Spitzbergen; aud for this fifty 
reinceer are now being trained. There i3 also another 
German expedition projected, by way of East Green- 
land. 


Dipn’t Know THE NATURE OF AN OatTH.—A 
scrub-headed boy, having been brought before the 
court as a witness, the following very amusiag collo- 
quy ensued :— 

* Where do you live?” the Judge inquired. 

** Live with my mother.” 

*“*Where does your mother live?” 

**Sbe lives with father.” 

** Where does he live?” 

“He lives with the old folks.” 

*“* Where do they live?” says the Judge, getting very 
red, as an audible titter goes round the court-room. 

“They live at home.”’ , 

** Where in thunder is their home?” 

“That’s where I’m from,’’ said the boy, sticking his 
tongue in the corner of his cheek, and slowly closing 
one eye on the Judge. 

‘Here, Mr. Constable, take this witness out and tell 
him to travel; he evidently does not know the nature 
of an oath.” 


—We find the following in an exchange. Itis a 
good story as it stands; but it would be none tae 
worse jor a little authentication: 

‘* We often hear a great deal about the treacherous 
qualities of Indians. Their general character is bad 
enough, no doubt, but it may be feared there are few 
white people who would do as much to keep a promise 





as the Indian in Kansas who agreed to pay fifty cents 
on a given day, toa man who had obliged him. The 
Indian failed to make his appearance, and the man 
retired for the night. A little after midnight there 
wasa tap at the window, and the fifty cents was 
banded in. The Indian excused himself by explain- 
ipg that he had gone ona hunt, and had been delayed 
beyond his expectation by a snow-storm, but that he 
bad walked forty miles to keep that promise to his 
friend, and had just reached home.” 


—The British Birds: a Communication from the 
“ Ghost of Aristophanes,” must be aremarkable boek, 
if one may judge from this specimen brick: 

“There was an APE in the days that were earlier ; 
Centuries passed and his hair became curlier; 
Centuries more gave a thumb to his wrist— 

Then he was a MAN and a Positivist.’’ 


—Mount Vesuvius, it is said, has been so much 
distorted by the internal convulsions from which it 
bas lately suffered that it would hardly be recognized 
by its most intimate friends. Its familiar outlines have 
been changed, and new gorges, precipices, and pro- 
tuberanees appear all over its surface. 


—A new edition of his Rob Roy on the Baltic gives 
Mr. Macgregor an opportuvity of stating that the lec- 
tures he has delivered regarding his several canoe- 
cruises have produced nearly $33,000, which has been 
paid over in full to churches, schools, hospitals, and 
societies; and further, that all the expenses of these 
cruises were amply covered by the sale of their 
“ logs.”’ 


—The oyster beds near Elizabethport are yielding 
old Spanish dolars, and there is danger that the fisher- 
mev will neglect their legitimate calling, to probe for 
the scattered treasures of Captain Kidd. Aa old coin 
collector has given his opinion that the dollars thus far 
getherea were made in Peru prior to 1692, which 
strengthens the faith of the oystermen that they are 
on the track of the old pirate’s strong-box. 


—It has long been known that the antecedents of 
drunkenvess are ignorance, disease, poverty, home 
discomforts, and the like. To attempt to remove or 
diminish the evil by penal enactments is to begin at 
the wrong end. These simply add to the miseries 
which fojlow upon being drunk, whereas the proper 
course is to diminish the miseries of remaining sober. 
—Saturday Review. 


—Captain Miles Standish is to have a monument 
in Duxbury—a tower of granite a hundred feet high 
and thirty feet in circumference at the base, of rouzh, 
broken granite; the whole to be, surmounted by a col- 
ogsal) statue of the Captain himself. 


—The New York Sun, which is seldom satisfied 
with things, objects to tne proportions of arattlesaxke 
recently seen in Carter County in this State, and de- 
seribed as reaching from one side of the road to the 
other, while its body was as big as an ordinary chura. 
The Sun-says ‘that was avery badly proportioned 
sueke.”’ and that “it should have been a good deal 
lenger or else a good deal thinner.”” We should like to 
know who is running the snakes of this State, the State 
herself or the editor of the New York Sun.—Louisville 
Courier. 

—There wasa thoroughness about practical joking 
in the Middle Ages. When Pope Adrian died in 1583, 
the Roman people, who hated and despised him, de- 
termined to testify their pleasure at the event. They, 
therefore, adorned the door of his physician’s house 
with garlands, adding this inscription:—‘‘To the de- 
liverer of his country.” 


~The following was a speech by a successful 
competitor for the prize of a foot race: ‘“‘Gentlemen, 
I Lave won this cup by the use of my legs; I trust [ 
my never lose the use of my legs by the use of this 
cup.” 

—A gentleman in Norwich, Conn., the other day, 
Jaid bis hand on a buzz-saw, “to see if it was ging.” 
He missed immediately three of his fingers, and con- 
cluded that it was. 


—Archbishop Manning, of Londop, has forbidden 
the em ploy ment of female vocaiists in Roman Catholic 
Churebes uuder his jurisdiction, after September 
next. 

—The Swedish Government offers a prize for an 
esssy on the best means of putting a stop to the 
rapidly increasing emigration of the rural population 
from tbat country. 

—*I have nothing to do with death’scoming. My 
business is to live as long as [ can, and as well as [oan 
until tbe Lord shall think proper to call me home.”’— 
Rev. Wm. Tennent, Sen. 

—Up in Montreal, where they are small-poxing 
it at the rate of fifty a day, the ignorant masscs be- 
lieve vaccination equivalent to baptism in the Protest- 
ant Church, and won’t submit. 

—Mrs. Ayres, of Birmingham, England, has been 
fineo $100 for giving a bad servant girl a good “‘char- 
acter.”’ 

—“Say, bub, which is the quickest way for me to 
get to the railroad depot?”’ * Run!” 

—tThe police espionage of Paris is the greatest 
bore tbat foreigners encounter in that peculiar city. 


—A modest Buffalo girl recently had 2,009 photo- 
graphs ot herself struck off. 
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The Little Folks, 


MY CHERRY-TREE. 
BY A. I. M. 


Y tree isfull of odorous bloom, 
Drifting, sifting, across the room, 
Gently wafted by breezes light, 
But who would think, from these blossoms white, 
That cherries would grow? 


Humming-bird, butterfly, bird, and bee, 
Gleam and glance through my cherry-tree ; 
But the sunshine fades, and the east winds blow, 
Till the petals fall in a shower of snow, 
And the cherries begin to grow. 








So, day by day, as the south wind grieves, 
Or the bracing west wind rustles the leaves; 
As the damp mist clings, or the rain-drops fall, 
Or the joyous sunbeams gladden all, 

The small, green cherries grow. 


Visitors few has the cherry-tree now, 
Once in a while Robin swings on the bough, 
Looks toward his nest in the apple-tree near, 
Joyfully dreaming of future good cheer, 

While he waits for the cherries to grow. 


Robin and I can wait together, 

Day by day through the bright June weather; 

Forsurely no one could fail to see, 

If he patiently watched our precious tree, 
That the cherries steadily grow. 


Larger and redder they surely grow, 
As the rosy sunrises come and go ; 
Till the branches thrill with pleased surprise, 
At the upward gazing of longing eyes, 
And hasten their cherries to grow. 


Crimson and clear hang the clusters now, 
Happy birds flutter from bough to bough ; 
Robin is joyfully eating his fill; 
But Lam waiting, waiting still, 

Waiting for cherries to grow. 








WHAT DAPPLE HAD TO SAY. 


T MAY say without vanity that I am a very hand- 

some horse. I am gray, streaked and spotted like 
amackerel sky. Jim can make my coat shine likea 
looking-glass when he chooses to take the trouble; but 
Jim is a lazy. si Iky old fellow, and it is not often that 
he does me justice. When he is currycombing me he 
“‘sisses’’ at me as spitefully as a goose, and he stops 
every two minutes to grumble out, ‘‘ Blow grays! says 
I; they take twice as much groomin’ as otner ‘osses.” 
But if other borses only get hulf as much grooming as 
Jim gener«l)y gives me, I pity them. It does not mat- 
ter so much in my case, because I’m so good-looking, 
but all horses have not my natural advantages. I do 
think that Jim is the only person belonging to the 
place who isn’t proud of me, and even Jim is proud of 
me sometimes. Instead of giving a wrench or two at 
my mane and tail asif he wanted to pull them out by 
the roots. he’]l brush and comb them till they look as 
silky as my mistress’s hair, and he’ll make my hoofs 
shine like master’s boots, and rub me down and polisk 
me up, as I was saying, until you could almost see 
your face in my coat. 

It is twice as easy for Jim to get me to “kim over”’ 
‘when be treats me with proper respect. He has no 
need then to give me rude slaps behind, and [ don’t 
feel inclined then to turn round my head and pretend 
to mistake his drab breeches for a bundle of hay. At 
other times, especially when he is stooping conven- 
iently, I am often sorely tempted to do so. 

Sometimes master rides me, and sometimes he drives 
me in the zig, and sometimes my mistress drives mein 
the four-wheeler. It’s when my mistress is going to 
drive me, I’ve noticed, that Jim takes most pains with 
me. Masier often has to find fault because Jim has 
brought me round so rough and dusty, but mistress 
never bas. I’m quite aswell horse then. I’ve silver- 
plated patent-leather harness, and my mistress has 
white ends to her reins to keep her gloves clean, and 
she’s very pretty, and so are the children, and they’re 
all dresseo very smart, 80 that it is quite a svreil turn- 
out altogether. 

Ishould really enjoy being driven by my mistress, 
for the chaise runs very light, and she and the little 
ones don’t make it much heavier, if she wasn’t quie 
10 fond of sawing my mouth and flicking me with the 
whip. She doesn’t hurt me—she wouldn’t, | know, for 
the world—but such behavior detracts from my di+- 
nity. When a borse is stepping out with his head up 
he doesn’t like to Lave it pulled right and lett for no 
earthly reason except to make a lady believe that sne’s 
taking care of the horse instead of the horse takiug 
care of ber. If I were to mind mistres3s’s jerks, we 
should often be in the ditch, and runninz foul of every 
cart we passed and every turnpike gate we went 
through, And if I were to mind her whips, and begin 
to canter or gallop when I’m trotting along a good 
showy ten miles an hour, @ nice screaming [ should 
hear bebina the splash-board! But I know she means 
no harm. and I’m proud of her and the children, and 
remember that master has trusted them to my honor, 
and so I bring them back all safe and sound. Still, 
when a borse has done it all, it isn’t quire pleasant for 
him to hear bis mistress bragging about her clever 
driving wren she gets home. Master understauds it 
though, so I don’t mind so much. As for Jim, he’sa 
sneak, and makes mistress believe that she's a wonder- 
ful whip to be able to drive a vicious horse like me 





‘He 18 wicious, ma'am,” Jim says, ‘* but he's too artful 
to show it with you and the master.” Of course that 
is because I sent Mr. Jim over my head vance, when he 
put the spurs into me; and I’!l do it again if he gives 
me the chance, but I’m afraid he never will. 

However, if Jim is grumpy, I’ve three friends in the 
stable whe properly appreciate me. They would be 
always with me if they could, and one of them, Snap, 
the terrier, almost alwaysis. Master used to have a 
“plum-pudding”’ dog, but [ never cared much for him. 
He was a heavy dog with nofunin him. Allhe could do 
was to run behind the chaise, and yet, just because he 
Was spotted all over, he was as proud as a peacock. 
He seemed to think that [ ought to thank him for 
being allowed to look at him—the sleepy, sulky cur! 
I haven’t the least doubt that he thougnt his spots 
handsomer than mine! What conceited animals ‘here 
are in the world! 

But Snap is a very different kind of dog. He's full 
of fun—jumps up at my nose, and baras at my legs, 
when we're out together—but still he is never want- 
ing in real respec’. He knows th it { belong to a supe- 
ric r class, and bebaves accordingly. You might thiuk 
that he was taking liberties with me sometimes, if you 
saw bis fupuy ways. He will jamp up and worry my 
tuil, but, bless you, Snap and I unders and each other. 
I know that he could never dream of being rude, and 
he knows tbat I sha’n’t be offended by his pranks: he 
only plays them to amuse me. 

To go through life smoothly, there is nothing like 
being conscious of your superiority to the animals you 
come in contact with. If you’re doubtful about it, of 
course they’)] take advantage, and even, perhaps, when 
they don’t mean anythiug rude, you'll ve sure to faucy 
that they do. I’m atraid that I waso’t as firm as! 
ovght to bave been with the plum-pudding dog, or he 
certainly would never have given himself such ridicu- 
lous airs. 

Snap, now, isavery different kind of dog. He'll do any- 
thing he can to oblige me, without makiug auy merit o: 
it; you’a fancy he was doing it just to please himself, 
We've got rats in the stable, and he knows [{ don’t like 
them, It isn’t pleasant to feel them rvuting iu tas 
straw, and rupnivg over your Pack, when you’re lyins 
down ot a nigbt, or trying to run up your legs when 
you’re takivg a nap standing; and then, they eat mg 
corn, and Make what they don’t catsmell nasty. Weil, 
Suap knows I hate rats, and he’ll watvh by tne holes 
for an hour und more, and when a rat slips out, Saap’s 
down upon bim likea shot, and breaks nis neck almost 
before he has time to sgueak; and then Saup lugs him 
about, shaking bim for his impudence in buotberinag me, 
ana looks as deiighted as if be had doue it only for his 
own amusement. He’s @ very worthy youug dog, is 
Spap; the only tault I have to flad with nim is toat be 
is almost too fund of me. He gets so jealous if [ take 
the Jeast notice of my other two humple friends 12 tae 
stable. 

One of them Jim calls Curate. He’s a black cat with 
a white breast, and awfully thin. He eats flies aud 
black beetles, and he’lI die of consuw ptivn if he doesn’t 
tsuke care. I shouid be very sorry, for, though he isu’t 
much compzeby, heis so very respectful. When he comes 
to the stuble door he always gives a mew to ask if be 
may comein. If Saap hears him, he rushes at him, and 

wants to worry him like a rat; but Curate spits and 
scratches, and as soon as he’s got the chance, up he 
climbs to the top of the rack, aud makes a bridge» of 
his back, and swells out his tuil, and growls at Saap 
like a smail thuucer-cloud. 

But Svap hates Tilburina almost worse than he hates 
Curate. Tilly isa tabby pussy of the sofier sex; she’s 
as fat as butter. ‘lilly is almost too familiar fur my 
taste, but then she is so very fond of me thit [ vau 
scarcely feel offemded. Her feelings get the octtur of 
her, aud so I don’t blame her, but her gender. Curate 
would ss soon think of jumpiog d»waSnap’s throat us 
of jumpivg on my back; out that is [illy’s favorite 
place. She leaps ioto the manger, and scrambles iutu 
tne rack, aud then down she comes ou my nauaches, 
aud there she lies purring like a tea-ketile, if Sasp 
doesx’t happen to be in the way; dutift he’s tuere, she 
makes taccs aut him, and puts out her tougue at hin, 
and thev she washes herself with ber tongue, as if she’ > 
forgotten thut there was such 4 beiag as Suap i ex- 
jstence; and poor Snap goes almust wild. Up hs ju-aps, 
tumbling heels over bead, and barkiug as if ne’d bark 
his herrt out, but Tilly takes po notice. She’s safe, sh 
knows, and so she gves on licking herself in a quivt 
wuy that must be provoking to Snap. 

{I wisb my frieuds could azree better, but it’s naturai 
tkey should ail want to be first favori‘es with m-. ['m 
a hanarome, high-bred horse, [ kuow, with Godolphiu 
Arab blood in we, though Jim does laugh at my toug 
head and my podgy barrel, and says he’s as much of 
av Arab as I am—usnd so [must take the cousequeuves, 
—The Children’s Hour. 





ANECDOTES OF MARSHALL SUVO- 
ROrF, 


er stories told of Marshal Suvoroff display, 
better than whole pages of description, tie 
wonderful way in which he contrived to adapt him- 
self to the rude spirits with whom he had to deal, 
without losing one jot of his authority. The old 
Marsbal more than once met with his match. Oneo’ 
his favorite jokes was to confuse a man by asking hin 
urexpectedly: ‘**How many stars are there in the 
sky ?"”’ 

On one oocasion he put this question to one of his 





sentzies, on a bitter January night, such as only Rus- 
sia cap produce. The soldier, not a whit disturbed, 
answered coolly, “‘ Wait a little and I'll tell you’; and 
he deliberately began to count, ‘“‘ One, two, three,’ 
etc. In this way he went gravely on to a hundred, at 
which point Suvoroff. who was already half frozen, 
thougbt it bigh time to ride off, not, however, without 
inquiring the uame of this ready reckoner. The next 
day the latter found himself promoted, and the story 
(which Suvoroff told with great glee to his staff) 
speedily made its way through the whole army. 

On anotber occasion, one of his generals of division 
sept him a sergeant with dispatches, at the same time 
recommending the bearer to Suvoroff’s notice. The 
Mershal, as usual, proceeded to test him by a series of 
whimsical questions, but the catechumen was equal 
to the occasion. 

* How far is it to the moon?” asked Suvoroff. 

“Two of your Excellency’s forced marches,” an- 
swered the sergeapt. 

“If your men began to give way in a battle, what 
would you do?” 

“I'd teli them tbat just behind the enemy’s line 
there was a wagon-load of corn-brandy.”’ 

‘*Supposing you were blockaded, and you had ne 
provisions left, how would you supply yourself?” 

* From the enemy.”’ 

**How many fish are there in the sea?” 

** As maby as have not been caught.” 

And so the examination went on till Suvoroff, find- 


ing bis new acquaintance armed at all points, atlenagth ~ 


asked him as a final poser: ‘What is the differeace 
between your colonel aod myself?”’ 

“The difference is this,’’ replied the soldier coolly, 
‘*My colonel cannot make me a captaia, but your Ex- 
cellency has only to say the word!”’ 

Suvoroff, struck by his shre»dness, kept his eye 
upop the map, aud in no long time atter actually gave 
him the specified promotion,—A/l the Year Round. 
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PUZZLES. 


Puzzles or Answers should be addressed, “Editor Ohristtan 
Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” and marked en the outside, 
% Puzzles.” Answers, to be acknowledged, must be recewed within 
nine days after the publication of the ¥ 


A WRITTEN REBUS. 
An insect; a vacant place; a portion of time; a time of 
life; an animal; to make a noise; a boy’s nickname; oppo- 
site to; a personal pronoun; a sentence in Judges. LALLA, 


BURNS ENIGMA, 
69 letters. 
Dedicated to ‘* Bunny.” 
. 5, 82, 66, 24, 4, 13, 43. 34, a titled benefactor of Burns. 
. 8, 65, 42, 44, 19, 33, 15, 18, 37, LL, his favorite poem. 
33, 39, 24. 19, 63, 68, 34, 64, a town in Ayrshire. 
7, 37, 6, 20, 42,1, 66. 15,55, nan who printed his own epitaph. 
9, 19, 58, 36, 5. 25, 7, the heroine of a song, 
48, 31, 10, 53, 6, a corpulent friend of the poet's. 
1. 42, 5. 55, 41, 46, 63, 36, 23, 82, the subject of one of his most 
severe satires. 
5% 51, 32, 16, 60, 17. 61, 38, 63, 64. a ballad. 
65, 4, 66, 3, 33, 56 65, 67, 35, 52, 12, 62, 65, 26, 27. 69, 34, a dirge. J 
30 21, 56, 50, 63, 54, 15, 48. 28, 55, 34, 64, an old social song. 
22, 52, 7, 47. 14. 15, 35 64, 66, 29, 55, an ode. 
88, 45, 2, 12, 57, 67, 50, 49, 48, 40, a tule 
The whole is a portion of The Cotter’s Saturday Night, 
Wm. DINWoopIE. 
A VERBAL PTZZLE. 
Tam a word of eleven letters. 
(1.) Prefix a letter to my first three, and you have a boy's nick- 
name ; 
2.) Prefix a letter to my next three, and you have a covering; 
(3.) Prefix a letter tomy next three, and you have something 
that goes on top of my second ; 
(4.) Suffix a letter to my last two, and you havea jewel. 


> ov 
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ao 
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FLORA, 
LETTER PUZZLE. 
TIEN WorwrventVverRkowewwt 
INW O I OwWNI 
NWO R z R OWN 
woR U = UR OW 
SOR TemirreerFr2 Bee ed 
I oO I 
Y N = 
Yr@2zo x Bn Of F 
Y N : g 
I oO I 
OenpUvUnrirrerwvywTet st wae 
woR dU x U ROW 
NWO R ¥ ROWWN 
INWO I OWN I 
TiNMRWORUVATBRO WH FE 
VINCENT, 


PUZZLE FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
As I went out one day I heard a—a Town in China—crow. 
Ano caught for dinner a—a Cape in N. america—fish, and ate 
an-a County in New York. SAMMY W. BaLca, 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 22, 

Scriptural Triangle — *. 

Hor 

a 
Wreiah 

ashes 
BUNNY, VIVO, VINCENT 
A Double Acrost.c of Two Clauses.— 


7 u D oo R 
R u n oOo u I 
U nbendin G T u @ 
Ss ol 0 H ig H 
ry e b HK T BUNNY. 
Hidden Word Square LL a @ @ 
A tom 
Doom 


Kmma 
Bunny, J. L. HOWE, VIVO, VINCENT. 
Clarade.—Hannah, Anna, Ann, an, ah !—BuNNY, VIVO. 


Puzzle for he Little Ones,—An arm-chair._Bunmy, J. L. Howm 
ViVO, VINCENT. 
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MONTHLIES FOR JUNE. 
TIGE CLARKE. 
[From the Atlantic.] 

ONG, lean, gaunt, ever on the 
move, terrible exceedingly is the 
particular Mr. Clarke, who wears, as a 
deserved compliment, this quite other 
than Christian name given him by some 
admiring jackal. Nothing in nature more 
like him than a hungry tiger, pacing 
forever up and down bebind the bars of 
his cage, with now and then a tremen- 
dous bound against said bars, always 
more than ready for mischief. Juvenal 
paints just such in Rome as wholly un- 
ble to sleep at night, unless after doing 
somebody a deadly mischief. Many aman 


‘had Tige Clarke killed before [ knew 


him. His first victim may poszibiy have 
been slain in self-defence; as may possi- 
bly have been the case wit) the tiger’s. 
Certainly ever after there was a craving 
for blood with Tige Clarke, and a craving 
after blood shed in new ways. At least, 
there was a singular variety in his ‘ diffi- 
culties; ’’ a dead man being the iavaria- 
ble result, but always killedin a way un- 
like that of his predecessor. Somehow, 
such men, like the salamander, make 
the fire in which they live a sustenance 
also. for no man ever saw ax or hoe in 
Tige Clarke’s hand; as natural as a ham- 
mer to the hand of a carpenter, a book 
to the grasp of a student, was bowie- 
knife and revolver to the horny palms of 
Tige; these and ecards being, literally, 
the tools of his trade. 

But one day Tige finds himself in the 
gutter of a certain town, riddled with 
balls and stashed with a knife, the result 
of an effort upon the part of a sturdy 
citizen to arrest him for a murder, sum- 
moned to do so by a sheriff, who had oc- 
eupied during the attempta singularly 
unofficial pcsition out of harm’s reach, 

Imegine a message from such a man, 
requesting you to come immediately, 
reaching you as you sit at breakfast, 

ignorant of the whole transaction. You 
know on the spot thatthe wounded man 
makes no such request at all. At a 
glance you know it is the miserable wife 
instead. Like many a beast, Tige, too, 
has a beauty to wife. Not a beauty in 
the bodily sense at all; such a life as 
Tige has led her would have turned a 
Venus into the poor, pale-faced, haggard 
creature Mrs. Clarke is,—her beauty ly- 
ing in the loveliness, superior to all else, 
of sincerest piety. Weeping and praying 
beside her dying husband, dragged out 
of the gutter into a barber’s shop near 
by, she imagines Tige really wants to 
see a Christian minister, when the desire 
is exclusively her own. 

That minister does not tell her so, but 
his first visit is to the wounded man who 
succeeded, since that was the only way 
to doso, in making thearrest. Thanking 
him heartily for bis fearless vindication 
of law, after rendcripg him all the help 
he can, the minister hastens to Tige. The 
usual crowd ef eager lookers-on are 
coming and going; while the dying man 
lies on a mattress upon the floor, writh- 
ing in tue agony of wounds getting cold. 

“Oh, talk with him, pray witb him!”’ 
the wife exclaims to the minister, as he 
presses his way through and stands by 
her side. “Heis not fittodie so! But 
he was in the right in this difficulty! 
They bave murdered him,—murdered 
him for nothing at all!” 

Not the smallest opening for surplice, 
sermon, or any of the formal proprieties 

just here. 

‘““Why, Tige Clarke! Sorry to see you 
so hurt! In much pain?’ the minister 
says, sinking the official as much as pos- 
sible in the mere friend. 

** Pain?” Tige replies in the same tones, 
“You bet! tamin hell!” For the man 
writhesin torture. 

After preparing the way by further 
attempt at inducing Tige to forget the 
mere clergyman in the friend, his visi- 
tor adds, ** You can live buta few mo- 
ments longer, Tige. You are about en- 
teripg quite another world, in which 
you are to stay forever. Any objections 
to wy asking you a question or two, and 
praying with you? God, you know, is 
the only one can belp you now!” 

**O yes, perfectly willing!” ....... 

“Only a question or two,” the minis- 
ter says to Tige Clarke, as he writhes 





toward him. ‘‘Do you believe in the 
Bible, in religion?” 

“Certainly I do, every word of it! 
Why, of course I do. Think I’m a 
heathen ?”’ 

“Well, then, Tige, you acknowledge 
yourself to be asinner against God?” in 
kindest tones. 

“Acknowledge what?’ Tige, ceasing 
his writhing, looks at the questioner 
steadily. 

“Acknowledge yourself to be a sinner, 
a sinner, Tige, against a holy God!” 
question pressed in a manner as little 
offensive as possible. 

“No, sir!’ Tige replies with all the 
emphasis left in him. ‘A sinner!” with 
utmest indiguation. ‘No, sir!’’ very 
avery. ‘I may have done some things 
a little cut of the way—driven to it,’’ 
the dying man adds withan air of mag- 
banimity and gentlemanly candor; 
“but a sinner? a sinner against God?” 
anger rapidly risipg again. The hand of 
the questioner holds that of the deeply 
offended man, finger upon pulse. The 
body rolls and turns, doubles up and ia 
and outlike the incessant writhing, coil- 
ing, uncoiling of a wounded snake, But 
the gray haze creeping over the eyes is 
dispelled by the flushing up of the soul 
again therein. ‘‘Acknowledge!’’ in ac- 
cents of sarcasm... ‘A sinner against 
God!” the tones as of one re-stating an 
assertion as preposterous as it was in- 
sulting! A moment more to collect suf- 
ficient vehemence therefor. ‘No, sir!” 
with a violence which hurls the man 
out of his body! In the eyes the fire is 
utterly gone—only haze there. From 
the writhing body all motion isinstantly 
passed; no stone stiller than that. For 
fire and unceasing motion were of the 
man bimself. With that bound of the 
pulse, Tige Clarke has gone, taking 
with him all he is, leaving noth- 
ing at all behind him but that rid- 
died body, really no more an essential 
part of him than the jeans he 
wore, also riddled with balls aud cuts. 
At ten o’clock this man was alive here 
and was Tige Clarke! I looked at my 
watch in the instant of that last wave of 
life’s red ebb and flow which receded, 
leaving him ashore elsewhere. Half a 
mipute after tev. If. body excepted, he 
Gid not stand upon that shore the same 
Tige Clarke he was the half-minute be- 
fore, please explain how athing so ex- 
clusively’ physical as death affects also 
amoral change. Or,if itis more than 
the mere separation of Tige Clarke from 
his body, please prove it. Who denies 
the sensation this long, lank, notorious 
desperado would have made had hesud- 
denly wdiked down the aisle of any 
church, revolver and bowie-knife be- 
girdled, say upon a bright and quiet 
Sabbath morning in the midst of the ser- 
vice. Now, imagine, if you dare, the 
sudden leapof this wild animal out of 
this world into the very center of white 
angelsand serene saints in full heaven 
of service and song. True, his knives 
and revolvers are left behind. But every 
passion which prompted to the use of 
them. The effect of such entrance upon 
such company, upon himself? The eter- 
nal absurdity of the same reaches the 
insanity of laughter! 


HOW TO EDUCATE YOUR CHILDREN IN 
GERMANY. 
{From Old and New.] 

T can be laid down as a certain fact, 
that most of the private schools in 
this country are wretched beyond de- 
scription ; that the German boys who 
attend them are generally a class too 
stupid and untrained to get on in the se- 
vere but excellent public schools; that 
the foreign children are in the main of 
very inferior material, owing to the cir- 
cumstances under which they have been 
brought up, and are in any event an 
almost msuperabie bar to either a rapid 
or thorough acquisition of the language. 
Not that the teachers are to be blamed 
for this state of things. They are many 
of them highly cultivated and excellent 
men and women. But they fight against 
the stars. They deal with the intellect- 
ual rough-scufft of their own and other 
nations. With pure, unadulterated stu- 
pidity and deficient training they might 
effect something; but dullness and neg- 
lect, complicated with a babel of tongues 
and a heterogeneity of ages, are more 





than the gods themselves can cope with. 

There is but one right thing to do with 
your boys or girls. Send theminto some 
Viliage into the family of a clergyman 
blessed with a whole quiver fuil of soas 
and daughters, or into the home of a 
widow in reduced circumstances. There 
let them devote themselves exclusively 
to speaking. reading, writing, and skat- 
ingin German. In six months they will 
use the language with facility. Then 
put them into the public schools, or hire 
private tutors for them. You will then 
be satisfied, and their after education 
thorough and admirable. 


UNIVERSAL MENDACITY OF THE NON- 
CATHOLIC PRESS. 
(From the Catholic World. | 


E ought to have our sources of 
information as well as our ene- 
mies. We need our news-gatherers and 
investigators, who shall answer false- 
hood not with indignant invective, but 
with fact. This is not the work for a 
monthly magazine, but for a much 
prompter sort of publication. Long be- 
fore the true story of such an affair 
could be toldin the Catholic World, it 
would have been succeeded by a new 
slander. The poison would have run 
through the public veins, and it would 
be too late for the antidote to overtake 
it. . . . it is time for us to under- 
stand that calumny cannot be conquered 
by sucb means as we now employ, and 
tbat practically our enemies are having 
everything their own way. 

Catholic questions of the most mo- 
mentous character are now agitating 
the whole continent of Europe. Ger- 
mapy is shaken by the problems of 
education; Italy, by the contest be- 
tween the rights of the Vicar of Christ 
and the ysurpations of the godless Sar- 
dinian monarchy. The Diilinger party 
are evcouraged by some of the secular 
powers to attempt a new heresy. France 
and Spain are both vexed by infidel and 
persecuting political factions. England 
even aud [Ireland have their Catholic 
difficulties arising out of the relations 
between the state and the schools. All 
the intelligence which reaches us on 
these important topics comes from the 
worst sources. The cable reporters who 
collect European news for transmission 
through the telegraph are usually not 
well-informed on Catholic subjects, and 
not always honest. When they touch 
upon religious matters, they are habitu- 
ally, even though not intentionally, un- 
truthful. The impression conveyed by 
their meager and biundering dispatches 
is almost always the direct reverse of 
the right one, and the press telegrams 
from Rome especially are marvels of 
ingenious and bold falsification. Allthe 
European dispatches printed in Ameri- 
can newspapers are sent trom London. 
They are dated at various cities on the 
Continent, but they all come from one 
central office in the English metropolis, 
and they are obtained there from a 
Jewish news-agency which has re- 
lations with the Continental press. 
Thus, they really give merely the state- 
ments of a few French, Italian, Spanish, 
and German journalists, and these are 
almost invariably journalists of the anti- 
Catholic party. In Italy, the mendacity 
of the anti-Papal press is almost beyond 
belief; and probably there is no class of 
persons anywhere so utterly unscrupu- 
lous, so wedded to lying. as the radicals 
of Italy when they speak of the Pope or 
the Papal Government. The German 
Liberal and Protestant press is only 
a little better. It has magnified and 
misrepresented the Dullinger move- 
ment, and distorted, in the grossest 
manner, the story of the school 
question in Prussia. Elsewhere, on 
the Continent, the difficulty is the 
same. A vigorous press is constantly 
battling against us, and it is from this 
press and this press alone that we get 
our European news. The mail cor- 
respondence of American secular news- 
papers is colored by the same influ- 
ences which deform the telegraphic 
summaries. The lie which is ivsinu- 
ated to-day by a cable dispatch will be 
rubbed in by a letterin due course of the 
post. Here, again, our enemies have 
things all their own way. The best of 
our weekly papers, indeed, do something 








to correct the falsehoods of the daily 
journals, but the great difficulty still re- 
mains; they cannot reach the generat 
public. Fisher Ames said that “a lie 
will travel from Maine to Georgia while 
the truth is putting on its boots.” But, 
if the lie has the advantage of a daily 
newspaper and a telegraph under the 
Atlantic Ocean, whilst the truth must 
trust to steamships, and post-offices, and 
asmall weekly paper or a monthly mag- 
azine, what hope is there that the lie can 
ever be overtaken? 








DIED. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., May 25, 1872. f 

Information has been received at this De- 
partment from Mr. William H. Faxon, the 
Consul of the United States at Curacoa, W. L., 
of the loss on the 8d of March, 1872, at sea, cf 
the American Schooner “ Willie Moroe,”’ of 
New York. 











A BRILLIANT SUCCESS! 
Rapid and Continued Sales! ! 
500 VOLUMES IN ONE! 
THE LIBRARY 


Poetry and Song, 


Being Choice Selections from the Best Poets, 
English, Scotch, [rish, and American, 
With an Introduction 


By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
&nder whose critical = the.votume was com-= 


The handsomest and cheapest subscription book 
extant. ver @ pages, beautifully printed, 
choicely illustrated, handsomely bound. A Library 
of 500 Volumes in one book, whose contents, of no 
ephemeral nature or interest, will never grow old 
or stale. It will be read and re-read with pleasure 
as long as its leaves hold together. 

a porton, surprises. Scarcely anything at ali a 
favorite, or at all worthy of wry here is neglected, 
It is a book for every household.”’—N. Y. Mail. 

AGENTS WANTED 

Terms liberait. This book, ag areal publ 
need in an admirable manner, has constantly sol 
80 fast that the publishers have had trouble to keep 
up their stock. It has won an instant and perma. 
nent cer Agents all like it, and buyers are 
more + pleased with it. Send for Circular and 


Terms 
J.B. FORD & CO.,. Publishers, 
27 Park Place, N. ¥. 








BUSINESS NOTICE. 


THE INMAN STEAMER CITY OF BRUS- 
SELS. 














The Inman steamer City of Brussels, which 
was withdrawn from the line during the past 
winter, tor extensive alterations, arrived here 
on 19th May. She has been retitted at the 
yard of Tod & Macgregor, on the Clyde, and 
is now brought up to the standard of modern 
requirements. When she was launched, in 
1869, she was regarded as something perfect 
in the way of iron ship-building, but so rapid 
has been the progress in this respect that it is 
found necessary to build new steamers, or to 
have the others altered so as to possess all the 
modern improvements. The accommodations 
for ber passengers and freight has been very 
largely increased, and, by means of altera- 
tions and improvements in her machinery, 
the great speed of the vessel has been aug- 
mented. During her run from the Clyde to 
Liverpoo) she at times attained a speed of 16 
knots per hour. 

The saloon may be described as a perfect 
palace, so lavishly has it been fitted and deco- 
rated with everything that can please the eye, 
and every comfurt and convenience which 
can relieve the tedium of an ocean voyage, or 
tend to make one forget the discomforts of a 
rough passage. 

The saloon is now no wee extending from 
side to side, and is where the least motion is 
experienced, and the state-rooms have been 
raised a deck above where they were former- 
ly located. She is provided with electric bells. 
baths, and all the minutiz of comfort and 
luxury. The accommodations for the second- 
class passengers and the crew are very much 
improved. The City of Brussels has a reputation 
of her own, and an enviable one, too, and has 
crossed the Atlantic, from Queenstown to 
York, in 7 days, 20 hours and 10 minutes, mean 
time- a feat which her rivals have, up to the 
present time, vainly attempted to surpass. — 

The City of Brussels is now of the following 
dimensions: Length, 413 feet; beam, 40.6 feet ; 
her gross tonnage being 3,746 tons, or 2,322 tons. 
net. 


NEw MAGAZINE.—The first number of THE 
ScIENCE OF HEALTH contains an article on 
chronic Catarrh. giving directions for home 
treatment, without medicines, worth many 
times its price to any one whois suffering from 
this dreadtul disease, beside a great amount 
of other useful information on subjects con- 
nected with health and the treatment of dis- 
eases. Only 20 cents a number, or $2 a year. 
Now is the time to subscribe. It will save 
manyftimes its price in DOCTOR’s BILLS to any 
family in which it is read. The Publisher de- 
sires LOCAL AGENTs in every place, to whom 
liberal cash commissions are offered. Address 
S.R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 

THE GOLDEN AGE, Theodore Tilton’s jour- 
nal, originally nominated Horace Greeley for 
the Presidency, and will give a ringing 5up- 
port to the Cincinnati nomination Price dut- 
ing the campaign (from now till election) 
only One Dollar. Subscribers and campaiza 
clubs should send their orders at once_ to 
THEODORE TILTON, Tribune Building, New 
York City. 


KIMBALL BRrorHeErs, Boston, is the place to 
buy your Fine Carriages. Send for Catalogue 
of styles. Mailed free 

FOR A STYLISH AND BECOMING HAT, ay on 
BURKE, 210 Broadway, corner of Fulton 
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Financial, 








—uiiaeianentiie 
<< 
The Pablic Debt Statement for May is condensed 
as follows: 
| EBT BEARING INTEREST IN COIN. .$1,795,333,990.00 
INTEREST...- ---- ere ee vee ‘cabeceiee 34,767,445 13 
|) BEARING INTEREST IN LAW- 
Pie BE cece cannsectswsscsacasoes $26,763.000.00 
INTEREST .....0.c0ececeecseceeeeeeeees 249,676.42 
ON WHICH INTEREST HAS 
DETASED SINCE MATURITY.......... $12,407 ,787.26 
INTEREST....... aasipaske sen > Fae every 494,216.12 
DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST...... $425,735.653.20 
UNCLAIMED INTEREST.......+0ss0000 11,834.84 
TOTAL DEBT..... «+ $2,260,290,351.46 











INTEREST... cccceccscecsecevecseeeeees 35,543,172 51 


TOTAL......- e+e $2,295,833,523.97 
COIN IN THE TREEASURY. eeee — $91,108,331.04 


CURRENCY........ snnseketecakmenenes ° 11,207,813.99 
EBT LESS CASH IN THE TREATURY 
PTONEL, BEAR. . vvccvcsscesecesccccces «+ $2,193,517,378.94 





MAY 1, 1872......cccccccccoccccccccccces 2y197,748,440.72 
DECREASE OF DEBT DURING THE 





PARE WONT .....ccccccsess-cccsses -  $4,226,061.78 
DECREASE OF DEBT SINCE MARCH 

y see RE er ; $2,296,119.04 
{ ECREASE OF DEBT FROM MARCH 

1,1869, TO MARCH 1, 1872......... see 299,649,763.03 


MONEY has been easy at 4, 5 and 6 per cent. 
hroughout the week, 

GOVERNMENT SECURITIES have been firm, de- 
sp'te the reported failure of the treaty. 

STo: Ks have been rather inactive than the re- 
verse. 

FOKEIGN EXCHANGE remains steady. 

THE BANKS.—The weekly bank statement shows 
the following changes: 


Loans,increause, . .« -« $1,073,700 
Specie, increase, ch a 560,200 

irculation, decrease, . . 23,300 
Deposits, increase, . - 8.616,100 


Legal tender, ificrease, her 2,173,400 

The following table shows the highest New York 
quotations from Suturday, May 25th, to Saturday. 
June Ist: 
Gold.............(lowestil3}4), 1134 ,114,11414 11434, 1144 
TU.8 5s, 81, Coup...........06 . +e 011244.112% 113,112 % 113 
U.S. 6, Sl, reg.............11734,117,116% 117, 1174.11.44 
U. 8. 68, ’8i,coup...1193¢ 11944 , 11954 119 34,119 %.119:X 120 
U. 8. 5-20, 62, coup ..........0114%, 113% 14,3 % 144 
U. 8. 5-20, G4, COUP .........006-L1344, 118 ¥ 113% 1144 
U. 8. 5-20, 65, coup....... © eases ool 144,115,114 ,116X 
U. B. 5-20, 65, coup., BEW.............+--L16,116% 116% 
UD. 8. 5-20, 67, coup... .1163¢,117¢ , 11736, LI73¢ L174. A736 





U. 8. 5-20.68. Coup............ 116% 11746 ,10734 117, 51756 
O. 8. 10-40, reg.......... oe coe 34 11236 11234 ,112, 11136 
©. 8. 10-40, Coup........... ceeeee + ALL 36,112 54 11236 ,112 


U.S. Currency, 6’s.11614,1173¢ 117% 11734 ,117, 116% , 11436 
N.Y. C. & H.R. con. stock. 98% ,98.97 % ,97!4 97,9734 9796 
N.Y.G. & H.R.con.scrp. ......93,9314.923¢ 92% M414 9456 
PR iva ceccccssicececses vecccees ede 36,124 125,123,122 
DITA RadsckkhiewéMadaaerchethneeseenacn 0 5% ,75% 76 
Northwestern... .........00+.-7534,7534 744,73 13% 74 
Northwestern pref. .............. cniniesanes 94,93 X 94% 
Milwaukee & St. Paul.......... 2... 57.58% 57 ¥ 573,58 
Mil. & St. Paul pref..... ...... 78%.79,78:44,7834,78% 
Lake Shore .............05 oo 00e 0+ 29996 ,9534 9536 9596 9636 
Lake Shore Sorip........... ...es002-923,92,91% 92% 
Rock Island... .1113¢,11134 ,1113¢,1105¢,110!¢,110% 1119 
New Jersey Cen........0..0+0+-+-109,108% 109,108 %% ,109 











Pacific Mail.............00000.4736,16,76% ,79 4,75 1556 
Western Union............77¢,77,76% ,16,7536 '1534,76% 
Union Pacific............ eoeeeedl 4 40% 4034 ,895¢ 39.3936 
TINAD ccccncsccee covccccsses ++ +6934 66,6636 65 34.6414 63% 








HARVEY FISK, A. 8. Hato#. 


FISK & HATCH, BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau STREET, New York. 


The CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAIL- 
ROAD, connecting tide-water ports with the 
principal citiesof the Western States, is now 
nearly completed and will soon be in thor- 
Ough operation as one of the great Trunk 
Lines of the country. 

Among the New York Directors of the Com- 
rany are 
A. A. Low, Wa. H. ASPINWALL, 
DAvip STEWART, JONAS G, CLARK. 

President, C. P, HUNTINGTON. 
Trustees for the Bond- a BUTLER DUNCAN 


holders. PHILO C. CALHOUN. 

We have for sale on behalf of hte Com- 

pany , the remainder of their 

SIX PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, 

secured by mortgage on the whole railroad 
line, equipment, franchises, cte., worth $30,- 
000,C00° {Principal redeemable in coin, 1899 ; 
interest payable, also in Gold, May and No- 
vember. Denominations : $1,000, $500, and $100, 
Coupon or Registered. Price 94 and accrued 
interest. Full information furnished on ap- 
plication. 

We buy and sell GOVERNMENT Bonps, and 
the BONDS of the CENTRAL PACIFIC 
RAILROAD COMPANY, re-veive deposits, and 
allow interest on balances,make collections, 
issue Certificates of deposit, and do a general 
banking business. 

FISK & HATCH 





siaimal| Of. the highest grade, 
Mi u n iCl pal | carefully selected & our 
Western Agent, for sale 
i Ss at prices that will pay 
from 12 to 15 per cent. on the investment. 
THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., lf Pine Stre< t. 


10 PER CENT. INTEREST! 


Write to WILSON & TOMS, Bloomington, Llli- 
nois, for their pamphlet,“ Illinois as a Place of 
Investment.” Mailed free. 


MACIC DIAMONDS. 


We manufacture a tool for cutting glass which 
be rks perfectly and is durable. Many thoueands 

' them are now in use. and we have never knowa 
oftheir failing to give entire satisfacion. We 
Serd them by mail, postage paid, on receipt of $1, 
cr deliver them st our store for 88 cents euch. 

MILLER’S FALLS M’F’G. CO., 
78 Beekman-st , New York. 














TO INVESTORS. 


A STANDARD 
SECURITY. 


3 
WE OFFER AT PAR AND INTEREST IN 
CURRENCY THE 


7-30 BONDS 


OF THE 


Northern Pacific R. R. 


Principal and interest payable in gold, and 
holders exempt from United States tax. 

They are issued in the following denomina- 
tions : Coupons of $100, $500 and $1,000; Regis- 
tered $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 and $10,000. 

The high character of these Bonds is perma- 
nently established, and holders are fully pro- 
tected, not only by the ample security afforded 
in the mortgage, but by a most careful and 
economical administration of the affairs of the 
Company. 

The Company is now offering for sale to set- 
tlers and colonies a portion of its valuable 
Land Grant in Minnesota, and a large area on 
the Pacific coast will soon be placed on the 
market. The offered lands areselling readily, 
and henceforward the Company will realize a 
large yearly income from this source. The 
proceeds of land sales constitute a SINKING 
FUND for the retirement of the First Mort- 
gage Bonds, and the bonds are at all times con- 
vertible at 1.10 into the Company’s lands at 
market prices, 

All marketable stocks and bonds received 
(by express or otherwise) at current prices in 
exchange for Northern Pacific Seven-Thirties, 
without expense to the investor. 

Pamphlets and full information will be fur- 
nished on application. 





JAY COOKE & CoQ., 
New York, Philadelphia and Washington. 


Financial Agents Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company. 


For sale by Banks and Bankers generally. 


MIDLAND PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


Seven Per Cent Gold Bonds 


Limited to $18,333 per mile and secured by a first 
mortgage on a completed road running from Ne- 
braska City, on the Missouri River, to Lincoln, the 
capital of Nebraska. This division has been open 
one year, andIS NOW EARNING MORE THAN 
THE INTEREST ON ITS BONDS. It is the cen- 
tral link ofa direct East and West road now being 
rapidly built from Urbana, Ill., through a very rich 
agricultural and densely populated district the 
greater part of the way to Grand Island, on the 





Union Pacific. This new line is about 610 miles. 


long, and much needed by the section of country 
which it traverses, therefore receives very liberal 
aid toward its construction, and the completion of 
the entire line is anticipated within 1873. In the 
meantime we shall sell the bonds only on com- 
pleted road. This wil} make the shortest route 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, it being almost an 
air line. 

We recommend these bonds as a prime security. 
Coupons payable February and August 1, free of 
tax, in the City of New York. Present price 90 and 
accrued interest in currency. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
BANKERS, 
No. 14 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Jay Cocke, McCulloch & Co. 
No. 41 L bard St., Lond 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABLE TRANSFERS. 
Our 
Circular Letter for Travelers, 
Available in all parts of the world, can be 
* either of our offices, or through our po tae 
At our LONDON BANKING HOUSE, arrang 
have been made for the reception of anes 
AMERICAN TOURISTS, 
with due attention to their co 
latest advices from the tony ene seoteee 
JAY COOKE & CO. 
NEw YORK. PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON. 


Invest 
Your 











Spare cash in first-class Railroad 
ag my paying you go a interest. 


Wr to 
CHARLES W. HASSLER, 
No. 7 Wall St., New York 


Should be carefully invested. 
For first-class RAILROAD 
BONDS, paying you gvod in- 
terest, write to 
CHARLES W. HASSLER, 
No.7 Wall Street, New York. 





favings 





BANKING HOUSE 
WOOD & DAVIS, 


No. 31 Pine St.. New York. May 1, 1872. 

We beg to inform our friends that we bave this 
day formed a Copartnership for transacting the 
business of BANKERS and DEALERS IN RAIL- 
ROAD BONDS, under the name of WOOD & 
DAVIS. 

We will receive money on deposit, subject to 
draft at sight, allowing interest, according to the 
nature of the account. 

The purchase and sale of Railroad Bonds will be 
made a special feature of our business; and we 
shall keep on hand a variety of choice Bonds of 
well-established Roads, with which to supply in- 
vestors. ; 

Bonds of new Roads furnished at subscription 
prices, as offered on our market, without com- 
mission. 

Reports and Circulars sent, and information fur- 
nished about Railroad Bonds, &c., &c., without 
charge. 

As members of the New York Stock Exchange, 
we are prepared to execute orders in GOVERN- 
MENT BONDS, GOLD, and RAILROAD STOCKS. 

Our experience in Banking and knowledge of in- 
vestment securities, we trust will entitle us to the 


confidence of capitalists. 
c. D. WOOD, 


Formerly of Vermilye & Co. 
SAM’L D. DAVIS. 


THE 


CANADA SOUTHERN 
First Mortgage Sinking Fund 30 Years 


7 per ct. Gold Bonds, 


AT 
90 and Accrued Interest. 


The Road runs from Buffalo tO the Detroit River 
and is the eastern link in the new AIR LINE from 
BUFFALO TO CHICAGO, and bas been under 
construction for about two years past by railraad 
men who have seen the necessity fora STEEL 
RAIL, LOW GRADE SHORT ROUTE between 
the great railroad systems which diverge from Chi- 
cago, Toledo and Buffalo. 

Among the builders of the road, by whose cash 
subscriptions 220 miles (out of 290) have already 
been graded, bridged and made ready for the su- 
perstructure, alarge part of the steel) rails bought, 
all of the materials for the stations and a part of 
the equipment purchased, are: 

MILTON COURTRIGHT. JOHN F. TRACY, 
DAVID DOWS8S, WM. L. SCOTT, HENRY FARN- 
HAM, R. A. FORSYTH, HENRY H PORTER, 
JOHN M. BURKE, M. L. SYKEs, Jr., B. F. AL- 
LEN, all directors, either in the Chicago and North- 
West, or the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific ; 
GEO. OPDYKE of the Midland Road; JOHN B. 
ALLEN, SIDNEY DILLON, DANIEL DREW, J. 
8S. CASEMENT, J. & J. CASEY, O. 8. CHAPMAN 
JOHN ROSS, DAVID STEWART, and F. H, 
WINSTON. 

THE ROAD will be 33 Miles sherter than 
any other Road, either BUILT orin contem- 
plation between Buffalo and Chicago, and will alse 
shorten the distance between Toledo and Buflalo 
23 miles. 

THE MAXIMUM GRADE on the entire line 
doés not exceed FIFTEEN FEET to the mile—and 
ninety-six per cent. of the road is STRAIGHT. 

The RUAD WILL BE COMPLETED and in run- 
ning order on or before December 31 of this year. 

The principal and interest of the bonds are pay- 
able either in New York, London, or Frankfort. 

We confidently recommend the bonds to all 
classes of investors. 


Leonard, Sheldon & Foster, 
No. 10 Wall Street. 


Cayuga Lake Railroad, 
STATE OF NEW YORK 


SEVEN PER CENT. 
First Mortgage 
COLD BONDS, 


At 90 and accrued interest in currency. 
THIRTY YEARS TO RUN, AND ISSUED FOR 
£20,000 PER MILE. 

This road forms the shortest and most direct 
route from the great anthracite and semi-bitumi- 
nous coal fields of Pennsylvania into the central 
part cf this State, and will run in connection with 
the New York Central Road, which it crosses at 
Cayuga Bridge. Traversing, as it does, the finest 
and most populous agricultural district, generally 
known as the “GARDEN OF THE STAT2#,”’ its local 
traffic will be large, but its greatest source of rev- 
enue will be from its coal business. The road is 
being rapidly built. Iron is now being laid ona 
section covering more than one-quarter of the dis- 
tance, and work on the whole line being pushed 
with great vigor, so that it is expected to have 
coal trains running by tae Ist of November next. 
From our knowledge of this enterprise, and after 
the must thorough investigation, we most confi- 
dently recommend the Bonds as a safe invest- 
ment. We offer, for the present, the Bonds at 90 
and accrued interest in currency. 


Leonard, Sheldon & Foster, 
10 WALL STREET. 


HARTERED BY THE 
UNITED STATES. 
THE FREEDMEN’S SAVINGS & TRUST CoMPANY, 


ASSETS OVER $3,750.000. 
A NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK. 

No. 185 BLEECKER STREET. NEW YORK. 
Accounts strictly private and confidential. 
Deposits paid ON DEMAND, with interest due. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. SAM L. HARRIS, 

JOHN J. ZUILLE, Casinier. Manager. 

















ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


MORE THAN 


100,000 HOUSES 


HAVE BEEN PAINTED WITH THE 


AVERILL : 
GHEMICAL PAINT. 


Mixed, Ready for Use! 


It Is The Best 


In the world for exterior work upon Cottazes, 
Villas, or buildings of any kind, whether built of 
brick, wood or iron. It is a liquid, ready for use, 
and requires no oil, thinning or drier. Purest 
white, und any desired shade can be had in pack- 
ages from one gallon upward, 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Letter Received from Levi Shaw, Trustee 


ofthe United Society of Shakers, 


MT. LEBANON, N, Y., Sept. 27, 1371. 

RESPECTED FRIENDS: In reply to your inquiry 
as to what we think of the Averill Chemical tainé, 
we have used in our Society at Mount Lebanon 
some 1,060 gallons. We are very much pleased 
With it,arduntil we are co.vineed that there ts 
something better, snall give it the preference of 
allother prints. We have used heretofore the 
(——), (——), and moet all other brands of white 
lend, neither of which have given us perfect satis- 
faction. Most of it vould chalk off after being on 
some twoorthree years ‘This, after three years’ 
experience, we de not find it to be the case with 
the Averill Pure White Chemical Paint. Indeed, 
it appears just as well as when first put on. 





SETH THOMAS, Esq., of the Seth Thomas Clock 
Co., Themeston onn., writes: “It is two years 
since Lcommenced using your Paint, and it thus 
far gives me better satisfaciion than any other L 
haveeverused. The paint is, in fact, forthe most 
purt, as bright and glossy as when first put on.” 


GEN. JAS. 8S. NEGLEY, M. C., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
writes, Nov. 10, 1870: “ Thave no hesitation in re- 
commending the ‘AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT’ to 
those who regard economy and durability. Ic 
weathers our smoky atmosphere betterthan all 
other paints I huve tested. The colors are rich 
and variable. Altogether, Ifind it the cheapest 
and best for out-door work.” 





CHAS. HALLETT, Esq , Riverhead, L.1., writes: 
I was prejudiced against your Averill Chemical 
Paint until 1 had put it to actual test by the side of 
the best of of other Paints, wnen I found it was all 
claimed for it. It is the handsomest paint ever 
used in this section, and by far the must durapie, 
Please seud me, ete. 





Dr. J. C. POLK, Abingdon, Hartford Co., Mad. 
writes: In the Spring of ‘70 Lused your Chemica’ 
Paint on my house, which is of stone stucecoed. It 
had keen built thirty years and never painted ; two 
coats of your Paint were xpplied. Ithas stood the 
hot summer of ‘70. and the very cold winters of ’70 
and "71, and to-day tt is as glossy and perfectas the 
day it was puton. It hes neither blistered, chalked 
or peeled off, and in fact, is in all respects the best 
Paint I ever used or saw used. 





PETER HENDERSON, Seedsman and Florist, New 
York, writes: Itis now a year andr half ago since 
1 painted my resiaence with the Averill Chemical 
Paint. and, compared with painting that | had done 
with the best White Lead and Oil at the same time 
I find that the Chemical Paint retains its color and 
gloss far superior to the lead and oil. In future I 
will use no other. 


J. V. NicHOLs, Arehitect and Civil Engineer, Or- 
ange, N.J., writes: Over two years ago I had my 
house painted with the Averill Paint, and from 
close observation think itsuperiorto the best En- 
glish White Lead ; covers better, retains its gloss, 
and does not crack or chaik off; in fact, becomes 
firmer with age. I think it cheaper because of 
these qualities, allowing first cost the same. From 
Se the colors stand better than any 
other paint in use. 





GENTS: In November I potased my house, 19f 
Wainut Avenue. Boston Highlands, outside and 
inside-with Averill “hemical Paint Thus far it 
pleases me very much indeed; and compared with - 
other houses painted at the same time with Lead 
is very noticeable tour its freshness and polish. t 
can only say that I should use it were I to build 
again, and have no hesitation in advising my 
friends to use it. Yours very truly, 


H. E. SIMMONS, Treas. Aim. Tract Society. 





SAMUEL L. CONDE, Esq., Attorney at Law, Can- 
asteta, N. Y., write5: I cannot praise your Paint 
too highly. . That put on my house two years ago 
looks as glossy and bright as when first applied. 
Two houses on the lots adjoining mine were newly 

ainted last fall with the best White Lead (by pro- 

essional painters, who have heretofore cried down 
your Paint as a humbug) ; but now efter only one 
winter’s exposure, they find to their chagrin that 
the Lead Paint which they put on has faded and is 
rapidly chalking off. Facts like these are convinc- 
ing people of the decided superiority of the Averill 
Paint over all others. 





Sample card of beautiful colors, and recommen- 
dations from owners cf the finest residences in the 
country, furnished free by the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 32 Burling- 
Slip, New York, or 118 Superior St., Cleveland, O. 


L BASED, Agent, 131 Portland St., Boston, 
uss. 
CHARLES OSGOOD & CO., Norwich, Conn. 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER &CO., N. E. corner 4th 
and Race Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


R & W.H CATHCART, 113 Thames Street, Bal- 
timore, Md 


LAWRENCE & CO., 52 MainSt., Cincinnati, Ohio 
GEO. W. PITKIN, 120% Michigan Av., Chicago, Ill. 
GEO. PARTBIDGE & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
KIMBERLY BROS., Norfolk, Va. 


P.8. The superiority of this Paint has already 
brought numerous worthicss imitations in the mar- 
ket. We caution the public against using them. 
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Farm and Garden. 


A BOOK FOR THE COUNTRY.* 


E do not mean merely for dwellers in the 
rural districts, but for the whole land and 
the inhabitants thereof. We wrote to some one, afew 
months ago, for this book. but he was not tie right 
man, and soit bas not come into our hands until this 
twenty-ninth day of May, when the woods have well- 
nigh perfected their growth of leaves, and are, in a 
measure, recovering from the untimely drought which 
threatened the lives of all growing things, »nd which, 
by preparing the way for fires, effected the destruction 
of so many forest trees. Our readers will testify that, 
while we neither accept nor reject the extreme views 
concerning the influence of forests on climate, we 
have regularly and persistently urged the necessity of 
regulating the growth avd checking the wholesale 
destruction of forests by judicious legislation, and ‘by 
spreading information on the su ject. 

The book before usis written bya gentleman who 
has devoted a large portion of his time to the study of 
cur native trees and their habits, and, although he 
‘ frankly says that his personal experiments in their 
eultivation have not been extensive, claims, peverthe- 
less, to bave made such a careful study of the subject, 
eompzring such practical observations and experi- 
ments as be has been able to make with the results 
reached by others. at home and abroad. The work is 
especially designed for the Northern States of the 
Union, extending southward so as to include Virzinia, 
Kentucky, Missouri, end Kansas. Its prime object is 
to describe the cu!ltivation of trees for timber, but 
mapy species are mentioned which can never be of 
much value save for ornamental purposes. 

The first eleven chapters consider the question of the 
evils which must follow the destruction of our forests; 
the arguments which are urged in favor of their pres- 
ervation and cultivation; and the practicability and 
profit of cultivating forests. The seven remaining 
cbapters sre devoted to vaiuable description and il- 
lustrations of deciduous and coniferous trees, in all 
their varieties. We cordially welcome Mr. Bryaat's 
book as a much needed contribution to our arbori- 
cultural literature. May it be widely reai to the in- 
finite benefit of our much-abused and too little aopre- 
ciated forests! May it stir up no end of controversy, 
avd so be the means of securing attention to the im- 
portant subjects of which it treats! 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS.+ 


NDER the pseudonym of “Daisy Eyebright,” 
Mrs. Johnson has had many readers in the col- 
umns of the Hearth and Home, and her eontributions to 
that journal have been among the most iuteresting of 
its ceptents. We cannot conscientiously admire the 
frontispiece wherein a forlorn female is apparently 
watering a plant with her tears, but we find the nine- 
teen chapters which follow full of suggestions, well 
written, and strongly favorable to the rights of wo- 
men asregards out-of-door exercise, and the health 
and peace of mind which go hand in hand therewith. 
Mrs. Johnson has gone over the ground pretty thor- 
oughly—we mean in this instance the ground covered 
by ber book, but do not mean to deny that she was 
equally conscientious in going over that which is in- 
eluded in her garden patch; and she talks intelli- 
gently abouteverything, jrom making the beds—the 
garden beds we mean (which by the way she hires an 
inferior apimal to do)—to making bouquets for the 
mantel or for the pu!pitdesk. We really cannot see 
whatinformation a would-be gardener of the feminine 
gender ean fail to find in this little pamphlet. Its lists 
for the different seasons are complete and well 
selected, and its directions are dictated by common 
sense, and are consequently intelligible. Beit remen- 
bered that it is exclusively about out-of-door garden- 
ing. Next week perhaps we shall have something to 
say about a lately published book on window garden- 
ing. 








EVERGREENS. 


LL over the Eastern States the evergreens are 
dying or dead. In the place of the dark green 

eones of a few months ago, there are now reddish 
brown masses of dry twigs. Of course the nurserymeu 
are in trouble, and there seems to be no way out of it; 
and the owners of ornamental grounds are casting 
about for mesns of replacing their former favorites. 
This epidemie is ascribed first to the mild weather of 
February, which started the spring growth; next to 
the bitter cold weuther of March, which abruptly 
checked it, and lastly to the long drought of April and 
May, which completed the ‘mischief already done. 
The trials of the nurserymen are the hardest. They 
might possibly, if they tried, coax a fair percentage of 
their trees to live, but it would at best be two or three 
years before their recovery could be so evident as to 
satisfy buyers, and nursery ground is too valuable to 
be devoted to such a purpose. Again, where can sub- 
stitutes for the winter and drought-killed shrubs be 
found? Nursery stock is untrustworthy, of courses, 
and we see nothing for it but a resort to the woods, 
and the slow process of starting afresh. A little ad- 


* Forest Trees, for Shelter Ornament and Profit. By Arthur 
Bryant. Sr. (New Yerk: Henry T, Williams, Office of the 
Horticwturist). Price, $1.50. 

tEvery Woman Her Own Gardener. By Mrs. 8. O. Johnson. 
New York: Henry T. Witliams, Horticulturist Office. 
Price 50¢. 

« 


vice to unprofessiovals may be in order under the cir- 
~eumstances, and we will therefore hint that, provided 
the trees can be proeured, the present time is suitable 
for planting or transplanting. Let the transit be as 
quick as possible, and mulch, after setting oat, with 
Cecayed vegeta'le matter. The white-spruce and 
Norway f‘pruce are among the best for general use. 
The black spruce is at home all over the Nertheran 
States, but will not grow well south of the Allezhanies, 
A coo] and moist atmosphere is generally e-seutia] to 
its jull development. The hemlock is difficult to 
trensplapt, but if carefully tended fora year or two, 
giows admirably in light and dry soils. Such are 
afew of the most popular and most easily procured 
evergreens, avd we hope tbat every one who ca2, will 
take hold energetically and trausplant from their 
p+tive bls three young trees for every one that has 
sied; so that if two-thirds of them fail, the remaining 
third may flourish, and in part, at least, make good 
the barm which was wrought by the unusual distri- 
bution of favors by sun and frost. 








Publishers’ Department. 


New York, June 5, 1872. 














MACCARTHY AGAIN. 


AVING seen the Rev. R. Dean Maccarthy at 

this office, and had some conversation with 

bim in reference to his rather extraordinary style of 

eanvassing for subscribers, neither whose names nor 

money were received by us, although they had pid 

‘him, we deem it right to give bim and ourseives the 
benefit of bis explanation, in brief. 

He says that he did not send the names and money 
in order, as he took them, because he was not pay- 
ing his expenses, and wished to wait until he had 
enough to send a long list. He says that at last he did 
send the pawes (not to our Western office at Chicago 
with which he was doing business, but to New York 
direct) with the sum of $165 20, in loose currency, in a 
letter—not being able to get a postal money-order at 
the office from which he mailed it. 

Whatever may be the reason, no money was ever re- 
ceived; the names Mr. Maccarthy himself brought us 
long afterward. When Mr. Maccarthy made the 
above explanation, so far as his word was concerned, 
we bad to accept it. But as he knew, and as every 
person who signed his subscription-books might have 
known by the notice conspicuously printed upon 
them, ‘‘ No agent is authorized to collect money until 
he delivers to the subscribers the Publishers’ Cer- 
tificate of Subscription;’’ and no paper or certificate 
is, or ean be, or will be, sent to subscriber or agent 
until the money is received by the Publishers. The 
agent must send his own money, and collect after- 
ward. Any other rule would produce instant confu- 
sion. The present instance showsit. Mr. Maccarthy 
collected in advance; but the money was not received, 
and the subscribers are without their papers—for 
which he and they are responsible, not we. 

Now, we did not, and do not, wish to be severe upon 
Mr. Maccarthy, as all men are liable to error. But his 
unbusivesslike and utterly unauthorized operations 
compelled us to require from him a paper agreeing 
never to canvass again for any of our publications. 
And as to the subscribers, he agreed in writing to send 
us the money for them immediately from a certain 
source; and that failing, he was allowed two months’ 
time in which to get and send it. Nothing has yet 
been received. As fast as he sends any portion of it, 
it shall be without delay applied to the supplying of 
his subscription list, in chronological order. 

At the end of the time granted Mr. Maccarthy, he 
understands that if the money be not forthcoming, 
the matter will necessarily assume a more formal and 
strictly legal aspect. 

We make this detailed statement because we hear 
from various sources that he says he has ‘settled ” 
with the Publishers and wonder is expressed that the 
subscribers’ papers donot go to them. We are re- 
ceiving renewed letters’ of inquiry and complaint 
from them. This notice will be sent to such of his 
subscriters as we can reach; and any of our readers 
who know others will do us a favor by making the 
facts known to them. 


P. 8.—Let us add, that in all cases of Maccarthy’s 
subscribers, we will send the paper for half price, if 
the parties desire to take it. This we offer, not a3 a 
compromise of the case, but simply to ease the pres- 
ent loss in the matter. Then, as Mr. Maccarthy settles, 
pame for name, the surplus money will be returned to 
the'subscribers. This, or the awaiting of Mr. M.’s re- 
mittance, is the only alternative we can suggest. 








SENDING FOR FRAMES. 


Many of our subscribers seeing the prices for 
frames in our columns are sending money with orders 
to send their chromos framed when their turn comes. 
In all such cases subscribers will serve the convenience 
of the publishers and their own purposes by invari- 
ably sending the date of their subscription. 

We would also request that all persons who call at 
the office to inquire about their subscriptions, chro- 
mos, cr any other such point, will, if possible, bring 
with them their subscription receipts that the exact 





date of sutscription may always easily be ascertained. 








This will save us trouble, and spare them the waiting 
of many weary minutes. 








CHROMO DELIVERY. 


HE work is still going on. We have come al- 
wost to the end of the last stock of Chromos, but 
we are notified of anotber lot, which is probably al- 
ready in port. We append a letter or two received of 
late, and next week shall have some more particulars 
to give. Every subscriber will get his Chromos in 
good order and as soon as we can get them to him (or 
her—we beg the Jadies’ pardon!). One gentleman 
writes that his wife cannot understand why her 
Chromos can’t be sent right away—it certainly 
wouldn’t take long! No, it wouldn’t; only there are 
several scores of thousands of other ladies who all 
think so too, and we can only do as we promised, and 
send them in the order of names on our subscription- 
list.» That is our rule. 
See how it is working: 


‘“* PHILADELPHIA, May 17, 1872. 
“J.B. Forp & Co., 
“*Gentlemen—Thanks for the Chromos. They are sweet 
and pretty, and worth far more than the subscription price.’” 





‘* DANBY, Ill., May 18, 1872. 
“To Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co., 

“ Gent’n.—The beautiful chromos arrived safely yesterday 
They are lovely. Accept our thanks for them, and a splendid 
portrait of Mr. Beecher, which we received some time since. 
We value both of the presents ever sO much.” 





‘* BALTIMORE, Md., May 23, 1872. 
“Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co., 
“27 Park Place, New York: 

“ Gentlemen:—The chromos, ‘ Wide pon > and ‘ Fast 
Asleep,’ sent to me as premiums as a subscriber tothe Chris- 
tian Union, were received by me to-day, and I beg to express 
my thanks for them, and for the very careful manner in which 
they were prepared for mailing, they having come to handin 
perfect condition.” 





“* CINCINNATI, May 27, 1872. 
“Messrs. J. B. ForD & Co., New York: 
** Gent’n.—I hereby acknowledge the receipt of the chromos 
‘Wide Awake’ and ‘ Fast Asleep,’ and ‘My WifeandI’ think 
they are beautiful.” 








MAILING OF THE CHROMOS. 


LL Subscribers who sent their subscription 
money by mail or paid it at the publication 
office, or at either of the branch offices, in Boston or 
Chicago, and who sent only $3 (or $3.25 for the mounted 
Cbromos) should remit ten eents to the Publishers 
to defray postage, so that the pictures may be sent by 
mail, the offer of the Chromos to mail-subscribers 
being, “‘ deliverable at the publication office.” 
N.B.—The requirement of 10 cents for mailing dees 
not apply to those who subscribed through Agents. The 
Publishers have been returning that amount to quite a 
number of Agents’ subscribers who have sent it under 
misapprehension. To all such, the Chromos go ‘‘ FREB 
By MaIL.” 








CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 


All subscribers sending to the Publishers for 
changes of address must (if they wish the changes 
properly made) send always the present or old ad- 
dress as well as the future or new address; and it will 
be well always to cutfrom the paper the little yellow 
printed address-label, and paste it on the letter of in- 
structions. 








THE YoutH’s Companion.—Is an eight-page 
weekly paper for young people and the family, hand- 
somely illustrated, carefully edited, bright and at- 
tractive in its matter, which is furnished by writers 
known throughout the whole country, and embracing 
topics of real interest to the mature as well as to the 
youthful mind: An admirable publication, probably 
the most popular and interesting weekly journal for 
the young folks, issued in this country. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION with Chromos ** Wide Awake 
and Fast Asleep,” ($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion 
o 50) for one year (toge her 84. 50) for Three Dollars and 

ighty Cents, or, the Youth’s Companion, free for one 
Aad ear, to any one now a subscriber to the CHRISTIAN 

NION who will send us a new a with his 
own, (together with $6.00) to the TAN Unton and 
Chromos “ Wide Awake and Fast Aslee ” Both offers 
to those not now subscribers to the Y: 8 Companton. 








To Our AGENTs.—In sending the lists and names 
ef subscribers, Agents will serve the convenience of 
clerks and printers, and so hasten their own returns, 
by always keeping the list of names on separate sheets 
from their business letters. Write the letter; inclose 
the list, with yourown name and addressas Agent 
and the date of sending plainly written at the head. 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


TERMS FOR 1872. 


quibeeris tion price, $8 per ann um. pienete subscribers must send 
onty conte in addition, to poy the American postage. Money 

ean besent by oraft or Pos Moses Orde.. Currency sent by 
mail is at the risk of the sender. The age on the CHRISTIAN’ 
UNION to al) parte of the country is only twentv cents a year,or ive 
eents a quarter. payable at the effice where the paper is delive on 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT is the wacky publication of Henry Wa 
Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form, Fy for binding. The 
CHRISTIAN UNION ($3) 8nd PLYMOUTH PULPIT ($2) will be sent to 
ene 2dcress for $5. 
We want a SPECIAL AGENT $n every town, to wnom we are willing 17 
— wees aed Bend to the publishers for TERMS. ac. 


. HENRY BARTLETT has charge of the Advertising ] Depart- 
oni, and is ceteneed to’make centracts with 





